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In this Department we gire place to each extracts fr 


“HIGHER LAW" IN MISSISSIPPI. 

“It is a poor rule that will not work both ways,” sailh 
the proverb,ami it is poor (not pure) morality which is 
not as godd on one side of Mason’s and Dixon’s line as on 
the other. The “ higher law,” for instance—by which 
we do not mean the law of God, bnt the law of man, and 
a very low law at that, the law of a man’s personal pre¬ 
judice, pride of opinion, aod contempt of all law except 
his own will; if this law is good north of Mason’s and 
Dixon’s line.it is good south of it. Now, that higher 
law Abolitionists, who set op their own consciences, so 
called, meaning their own will, as paramount to all other 
laws, human and divine (for even the Bible must give 
way before their inward light), may see themselves in 
their own mirror, we copy the following advertisement 
from The Weekly News, of April 14th, published at 
Enterprise, Miss.: 

rno SHIP OWNERS AND MASTERS OF OUR 

MERCANTILE MARINE. 

W'e, the undersigned, will pay three hundred dollars ($300) per 
head for one thousand (1,000) native Africans, between the ages of 
fourteen (14) and twenty (20) years (of sexes equal) (likely, sound 
and healthy), to be delivered within twelve (12) months from this 
’— -* some point which is accessible by hind, between the ports 
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That we will _ ....... 

bouses in Mobile, Ala.: Boykin & McRae, Tate, Stewart & Co.,G. 
Goode, Patrick Irwin & Go., G P. Kelly. 

We who have signed this advertisement profess to be law abiding 
citizens, but cannot respect any act, purporting t ° t ^ aw | i ^ i ? h t we 

diets the slave trade, either domestic or foreign. 

They are regarded^as merchandise and^ slavey here, and^ in^their 

semi-civilized hut by our plan of the American institution of domestic 

We feel that great mntu&l benefits have and are flowing from the 
institution, and esteem it a duty to extend the privilege of becoming 
serai-civilized to otherof Africa’s degraded race, by mingling, at htast, 
a like number with the four millions now among us, that reciprocal 

The signers of this advertisement, like the Seward- 
Abolitionists of the North, have, in the abstract, a great 
regard for the law of the land; bnt they iind the same 
difficulties in the way of obeying it that the higher law 
men of the North enconnter in the case of the Fugitive 
Slave law, the Dred Scott decision, and sundry other 
attempts to restrain their freedom (which, being a “ natu¬ 
ral right,” is, of course, “ inalienable These diffieul- 


(if it was not so from the first), and the South demanded 
a law which should be efficient for the object sought. At 
length, in 1850, snch a law (the present Fugitive Slave 
law) was enacted. Immediately the cry was raised at 
the North that it could not and should not be enforced. 
And then ensued a ferocious warfare against the South, 
and especially against the slave interest, which has con¬ 
tinued to this day. The law was denounced from the 
pulpit and the press as immoral and wicked ; religious (?) 
papers exhorted fugitive slaves to supply themselves with 
arms and shoot down the officer who should attempt to 
arrest them, if necessary to prevent the arrest; Abolition ' 
mobs in repeated instances resened fugitives who bad been 
arrested, from the officers of the law; in one or more 
cases the master, instead of having his servants returned 
to him according to the Constitution, was himself killed 
by the mob, and in almost all cases they have been 
harassed beyond endurance, and subjected to all manner 
of annoyances and costs. When, for any reason, it was 
not deemed expedient to resort to violence to prevent the 
execution of the law, the same result has often been 
reached by other means; so that in one way or another 
the law has been rendered in a great measure inoperative, 
and thus the South has beeD practically denied the fulfil-: 
ment of what was to them an important and, according 
to Chief-Justice Story, aD indispensable condition of the 
national compact, Added to this was a grand system of 
stealing slaves from their masters —both from their plan¬ 
tations urn! fr.,,i, theniseiVes "'personalty, if (ravelling 
with servants through the Northern States. It is esti¬ 
mated that, within the last eight years, several thonsand 
slaves have been stolen or decoyed away from their mas¬ 
ters by Abolition emissaries and agents. Thus the Sontb 
fiDd that ia the estimation of Northern clergymen and 
others (i. e. many of them) whose business it is to tell 
men their duty, it is no clime, but a meritorious act, to 
trample under foot a law of Congress ; and they naturally 
reason that if this be so, they may as well profit by the 
teaching, and supply at one extremity of the Union the 
vacuum caused by Abolition thievery at the other end. 
Here is the secret of whatever disposition there is at the 
South to revive the slave trade, and to screen the parties 
concerned in the importation of slaves. We are not sure 
that, in any instance thns far, a jury have decided con-1 
trary to the evidence, bnt we can readily imagine that 
neither jories Dor the community generally at the South 
manifest as much earnestness in bringing this class of I 
criminals to justice as they would do if they bad been 
honestly dealt with by the North. At any rate, Northern 
men should be able to wash their own hands from such j 
misconduct before they complain of it in others. What¬ 
ever the South are doing or intend to do on this head 
(md we trust it is not much) is done by way of retalia¬ 
tion, and to place themselves back, as nearly as they can, 
in the position where they stood prior to the stipulation 
in regard to fugitive slaves, which the North practically 
refuse to carry out. 

One word by way of caution. Heretofore, when we 
have spoken disparagingly of “ the higher law,” some 
editor or preacher has charged ns with holding that men’s 
laws are to be obeyed rather than God’s. The charge is 
false, and they know it. It is under this fair exterior 
that they conceal a poison which, unless it can be coun¬ 
teracted, will ruin the nation, as it has already rained 
mauy individuals who have handled it. We never yet 
saw or beard of a man who denied that God’s law (not 
men’s inferences from or misconstruction of God’s law) is 
to be obeyed, whatever becomes of human laws. 


e thus stated in the advertisement before | 

The advertisers “ cannot respect any act, purporting to 
be law, which they believe to be unconstitutional and 
such they regard the law of Congress which prohibits the 
importation of slaves. 2. Their consciences are violated 
by being restrained in this matter. The command of 
God to the ancient Israelites (as our Mississippi friends 
interpret it) they Jjahtelo W binding also upon them¬ 
selves; and any law of man Which countermands this 
higher law, they, ah conscientious Christians, cannot obey. 

It is, iu short, extraordinary love of law which com¬ 
pels to disregard this unconstitutional and uDscrip- 
tural tact .'or Congress, “ purporting to be law,” which 
wonldL^stf et their freedom of trade in negroes. 

NoSfjPtliis is not good logic, supposing the premises 
to we should like to ask our Northern higher 

law KenOfr, why not ? Aud as to the premises, what 
ohjeJtuon At be consistently urged agaiust them by those 
wh Ms claim, (Keiseiy on the same grounds, that the Fugi- 
tivtriSiflveJifi is a nullity and may be rightfully resisted ? 
It wih not do to say that the conscience of Southern men 
is wrong, and their interpretation of the Bible wrong, for 
there is no authoritative umpire to decide these points. 
In regard to the constitutionality of the Fugitive Slave 
law, there is an umpire, created by the Constitution it¬ 
self; and it has pronounced its opinion unequivocally 
that the law is constitutional. So has the supreme tri¬ 
bunal of every State in the Union that has pronounced 
upon it at all, except Wisconsin. Yet our higher law ; 
friends are in no way embarrassed by this fact, but fall 
back upon a still higher law, which, as we said before, 
bus no authoritative interpreter—the law by which the 
above-named Mississippians seek to justify themselves for 
disregarding the act of Congress prohibiting the importa¬ 
tion of slaves. 

Oar chief object in presenting this case is to show those 
men at the North who, under the pretext of a higher 
law, trample upon the laws of the land that the same 
higher law, differently interpreted, is just as available for 
making slaves as for eettiug them free, for bad purposes 
as for good; and, therefore, that it is a very dangerous 
thing to resort to such a pretext and make it a basis of 
action, especially in a free country like ours, where every 
act of Congress may be fairly,presumed to express the 
general conscience of the nation, and their belief that it 
ia not inconsistent with the law of God. 

Two prominent aud very serious evils have already 
resulted from the higher law doetrine, as announced iu 
the United States Senate eight or ten years ago by Wm. 
H. Seward, aud echoed and reechoed through the pulpit 
and the press. One is a growing contempt for all law. 
The fact will hardly be denied by any one. It is patent 
on all sides. Some may attribute it to other causes, and 
other causes may have cooperated; but when half the 
pulpits in the land, and half ihe presses, are engaged from 
year to year in denouncing particular laws aud declaring 
that they ought uot to be obeyed, and in vilifying the 
government and Congress, from whom the laws emanate, 
a different result would be next to a miracle. Along 
with this disrespect for the laws comes, of course, a care¬ 
lessness in the public mind about their enforcement, and 
a difficulty, not to say impossibility, in finding juries who 
will convict a transgressor, or judges who will sentence 
him to the punishment he deserves, especially if the crime 
lies in the direction of popular sentiment. The conse¬ 
quence is that, to an alarming extent, crime goes unpun¬ 
ished. This again encourages the commission of crime— | 
there being so little probability of punishment—and thus 
we are drifting upon rocks and quicksands, from which 
escape will be impossible without a speedy and effectual 
reform. 

The other great evil to which we allude, as resulting 
from the higher law doctrine and the practice under it, is 
the reaction which it produces at the South. Ten years 
ago, and especially thirty years ago, before the Abolition 
crusade commenced, the tone of public sentiment at the 
South, on the subject of the slave trade, was as healthy 
as at the North. It was also, in all the slave States bor¬ 
dering upon the free, becoming adverse to the long con¬ 
tinuance of slavery, insomuch that, in every one of those 
border slave States, Conventions were held, or other 
public action was taken, looking to the gradual abolition 
and final extinction of the system. Had Abolitionism 
deferred its advent five years longer, the emancipation 
party in all those border States would have triumphed. 
But misguided philanthropy, mixed, we believe, with 
much that was unholy and wicked, undertook to hurry 
up the movement, aud by that act defeated and killed it. 
Even the emancipationists would not brook foreign inter¬ 
ference, and especially such interference. State emanci¬ 
pation was dead, and has not revived since. For this 
disastrous result, Abolitionism was and is responsible. 

Now for the slavetmcfe. Until within the last year 
two, there bad not been an iustance, for between thirty 
and forty years, to the best of our knowledge and belief, 
of a cargo of slaves being brought into the United States 
from abroad ; and, as we said before, public sentiment at 
the South was unanimous against the traffic, aud in lavor 
of sustaining the laws of Congress which prohibited it 
under the severest penalties. Bat behold the change I 
The Constitution or compact by which the Northern and 
Southern States covenanted to become one nation stipu¬ 
lated, as the result of loDg-continued and anxious delibe¬ 
ration, lor the surrender offugitive slaves, on their being 


auctions. 


DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN» CHARACTER OF\ 
THE AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


LETTER FROM REV. HENRY T. CHEEVER. 

To the Editor of The liberator. 

Your correspondent, C. K. W., having fonnd that 
neither of the three alleged charges against the Americau 
Anti-Slavery Society, on the gronnd of which he licensed 
the Secretary of the Church Anti-Slavery Society with 
“ false witness and wilful calumny,” was ever either made, 
intended, or implied, now chaugea his ground, and requests 
the Secretary of that Society “ to show, by specification, 
either, 

1. That Jha conolilulinnal bnei, of U»e Aimrrirnn 
v- - any respect, oilier than dis- 


le of the least of these my brethren, ye did it 


Anti-Staveiypoeiety is, 
tinctively Christian ; or, 

“ 2 That the official action of that body has ever been 
other than distinctively Christian; or else, 

“ 3 To retract bis statement that there has not existed 
•before the formation of the Church Anti Slavery So¬ 
ciety of the United States— any distinctively Christian 
organization agaiust slavery.” 

Now, in the first place, the Secretary of the Church 
Anti-Slavery Society never has affirmed or implied that 
the constitutional basis of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society was any other than Christian. On the contrary, 
he has maintained always, and has asserted in the late 
Worcester Address, that it was an outgrowth of Chris¬ 
tianity, aDd essentially a religious movement. 

2. If by “ official action of that body,” is meant its action' 
„s a Society, then he has no desire or ability to show that 
the action of that Society lias been in any way contrary to 
real Christianity. 

3. Neither can he retract the statement that, so far as 
bis knowledge extends, until the formation of the Church 
Anti-Slavery Society, there has not been any distinctively 
Christian or Church organization against slavery. For 
what is plainly meant by a “ distinctively Christian or 
Church organization,” and what would be generally 
understood by such phraseology, but an organization dis¬ 
tinctly originated by Christians, and distinctively (that is, 
according to Webster, with" distinction, plainly) formed 
out of persons connected with the visible Church, or, in 
other words, an organization in the bosom of the Church, 
and intended aDd declared to be the exponent and organ 
of Christiau3, or of the Church ? 

That the American Anti-Slavery Society, while it has | 
i acknowledged basis of Christian principles, is not sneh, 
K. W. admits ; for in his exposition of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society’s Platform, I find it expressly said 
(in answer to the question, What should be the platform 
laid dowD upon which to invite every opponent of slavery 
to stand ?)—“ In the first place, it ought not to be a reli¬ 
gious organization.” 

On the other band, the Church Anti-Slavery Society 
professes to be and “ is labelled ” as a distinctively Chris¬ 
tian organization. It is, and it is meant to be, while 
catholic and liberal, a truly religions, though in no sense 
sectarian, movement. The Preamble to its Constitution 
and Declaration of Principles says: “ We, a company of 
Ministers and Christians, of odc mind aud heart, as iu 
duty bound, by onr common allegiance to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, do solemnly pledge ourselves to one another and 
before God, to remember them that are in bonds as I 
BOUND WITH THEM, and to do ail that we can for the utter 
destruction of that atrocious system of chattel slavery 
which is maintained in the United States; and as a means 
to that end, we hereby form ourselves into a Society, to 
be called The Church Anti-Slavery Society of the United 
States.” 

The first article of its Constitution reads tbps 

“ The object of tbis Association being to unite i 
the basis of the Word of God, against siarery, and tt 
energies of the Christian Ministry and of Christian Churches upon 
the extinction of that great sin, the condition of membership shall 
bo the adoption of its pledge and principles, and the payrnen 
an annual contribution for its support. ” 

Four of the Principles put forth in its Declaration 
as follows : 

“ 6 No compromise with slavery allowable, but its total ext 
tion to be demanded at once, in the name of God, who has c 


clergy at 

“ 8. T 


in Churches in this ge 


did it to 
unto me.’ 

It is declared finally, in that Address, that “ the conside¬ 
ration which, above all others, renders it necessary for 
the Churches at the North to unite in a more positive and 
manifest movement against slavery than heretofore, and 
which influences us in this organization, is the change in 
the attitude toward slavery assumed of late by the Chnrch 
Sonth, as represented by its leading Divines, Assemblies, 
Conferences and acknowledged organs of communication 
with the Christian world.” 

After a thorough and minute exhibition of that chaDge, 
it is said to be the great fact of this Southern apoetacy 
that now renders necessary a positive expression from the 
Northern Churches: “And it is to advocate, find, if pos¬ 
sible, secure, such an expression, and to give to it moral 
weight by the union of the people of God in it of every 
denomination, that we have organized a Church Anti 
Slavery Society, and that we now solicit every Christian 
opponent of slavery in the United States to join in this 
movement. Planted firmly on the word of God, let ns 
unite in condemning slavery, and in refusing fellowship to 
(hose who support and practise it; and by the moral force 
of such a testimony, maintained in love, the abolition of 
slavery will be soon achieved. Let, then, Christian 
Churches of every name solemnly enter into league and 
covenant against the sum of all villanies.” j* 

Thns .it will La seen that 1 the Church -Aftti-Sbiwry 
Society is distinctively a Christian or Church organiza¬ 
tion, in the sense of being founded upon strictly Christian 
principles (like the American Anti-Slavery Society), and 
being also composed of Christian men distinctively, aud 
being intended to represent Christian Churches in refer¬ 
ence to slavery. Whether it will do the latter remains to 
be seen. Whether the Christian ministry and member¬ 
ship witi so far come into it as to justify the assumptions 
of its being the exponent or organ of the Church is yet 
to be proven. 

Snch is the view entertained by C. K. W. of the char¬ 
ter aDd relations of the visible Churches of Christ in 
the United States that he has no faith in their bring 
brought, to any extent, into such an organization. He 
believes, with me, that Christianity is oofhirly represented 
in the visible Church, and he believes further, if I miftake 
not, that the true Church is outside, rather than inside, 
the visible Church. That is a question which I wili not 
argue with him here. Bnt iu answer to the question, 
“What does II. T. C. mean by sayfog—‘But that 
Society has not been the representative of the Chnrch ’ ? ” 

I answer that be simply means to state a fact, without 
assuming it to be either an error or a defect. It is a 
simple fact that Christian ministers and Chnrebes have 
not so far entered into the American Anti-Slavery So¬ 
ciety that it could stand as the representative of the 
Church. Elsewhere I have stated that, with its Christian 
basis, and being essentially a religious movement, and 
founded in prayer, it ought to have been adopted and 
guided by the Chnrch at the time of its formation, through 
the cordial cooperation and control of her representative 
men in the ministry. But the fact is, it has not been so, I 
and the American Anti-Slavery Society is not, therefore, 
a representative or exponent of the American Cbarcb. 
Perhaps the fact will prove also to be that the Church 
Anti-Slavery Society, with its acknowledged Christian 
basis in the Word of God, and with the acknowledged 
Christian character and standing of its founders and mem¬ 
bers so far, is not any more the representative or exponent 
of the visible American Church than the American Anti- 
Slavery Society is. But God may use it as a touchstone 
to the Churches, whereby to make visible the hostility of I 
hie real Church to slavery in all denominations, and con¬ 
centrate that hostility and give it power. The great reli¬ 
gious societies of the conntry and its largest ecclesiastical 
organizations are verily guilty before God in reference to 
slavery at the present time ; nor can they maintain favor 
with the people, if they do not go practically and ear¬ 
nestly against this great wickedness. And the writer of 
this solemnly believes, if there be not a speedy change in 
their attitude towards the great sin of the times, then 
some of the dearest present organizations and agencies of 
the Chnrch will be crushed under the weight of their sin 
or omission, and their refusing to remember them that are 
bonds as bound with them. H. t o. 

Jewett City, Coun., April 23, 1859. 

REJOINDER, BY CHARLES K. WHIPPLE. 

II » unfortunate that, 

belwn ii Mr. Ulieevi i and inysclf, in regard to uhu-S^^ery, 
should bo complicated with a difficulty which protracts 
discussion, and renders it more wearisome and less profit¬ 
able than it might otherwise be. He seems to me to use 
language loosely, inaccurately, and often inconsistently 
with himself, and to interpret the language of others with 
the same laxity ; but whether this be so or not, he cer¬ 
tainly ol teu applies to language, his own and that of others, 
a different sense from that which I understand to be its 
true meaning. Under these circumstances, I will say as 
briefly as possible what seems to me to be needed in reply 
to bis article above printed; and, since I began my 
comments upon the newspaper report of his address at 
Worcester with the heading, “ Clerical CalnmDy "—an 
expression which, however justly applied, by his own ad¬ 
mission, to the report, proved not to be applicable to the 
address—1 am happy now to testify that 1 see no reason 
to charge Mr. Cheever with any other than a fair aud 
honest purpose in what be tins said, and that the criticism 
which 1 have yet to make upon his language implies no 
fault iu bis spirit. 

The very first sentence in Mr. Cheever’s letter gives a 
specimen of the inaccuracy to which I have alluded. I 
receive with entire confidence Mr. Cbeever’s testimony 
that no injustice to the American Anti-Slavery Society, 
its founder, or its principal laborers, was intended by his 
language; but I think that ideas absolutely unjust and 
untrue iu regard to them were so strongly implied in it 
that nineteen out of twenty of the hearers of the address 
must have received from it the very impressions which I 
complain of. Aud I regard it as eminently fortunate for 
all parties concerned that my criticism upon the errone¬ 
ous statements of the report has brought out Mr. Oheever’s 
explanation of his purpose and meaning in the address ; 
a purpose and meaning which the language of those por- 
tions'of the address which he himself quoted, in The 
Liberator (April 22d), did not convey to me, and I think 
would not convey to any oue without the accompanying 
explanations. 

I understand Mr. Cheever- 

1. That the Constitutional basis of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society is a Christian basis. 

2. That the action of that Society has been in no way 
contrary to real Christianity. 

3. That, by his assertion that no distinctively Chris¬ 
tian organization against slavery bad existed before the 
formation (two months ago) of the “ Chnrch Anti-Slavery 
Society of the United States,” he meant only that no 
organization consisting solely of cburcb-members had 
previously been formed for that purpose. 

This last statement is one which I am not in the slightest 
degree inclined to controvert. But veneration for Chris¬ 
tianity, no less than regard for accuracy , requires me to 
a means | cou t rover t the assumption that a Church institution and a 
Christian institution are synonymous, and the kindred 
assumption that an institution founded by choreb-mem- 
bers is therefore a Christian institution. Does the foot 
that Smith, Jones & Co. are church-members make their 
shop a Christian institution, and entitle it to be distin¬ 
guished in kind from the shop of White, Brown A Co., 
next door, where business is done in precisely the same 
way ? I trow not. 

The word Christian, through the exceedingly various 
character and conduct of the persons who have desired 
to distinguish themselves by that name—a name which 
still remains venerable when employed in its true'sense- 
lias come to be used with great freedom aud looseness of 
signification. This is inevitable, and we need not trouble 
ourselves to criticize every instance of such laxity. But 
' ittempted to set inside the highest, most genuine 
■ ------- meaning of the word, in a place 


.very practical tuildiility.” 

In the first address by its Secretary, under the auspices 
of the Executive Committee at Worcester (not to refer 
to the paragraphs already quoted), it is said, among things 
which show the movement to be professedly and distinc¬ 
tively Christian-" We are to use our own pulpits, and 
to procure the use of other pulpits, for the inculcation ol 
anti-slavery truth. We are to plead for the oppressed in 
public prayer. We are to procure the action of Churches 
of all denominations, aud of Ministerial and Ecclesiastical 
bodies in condemnation of slavery, and in rebuke of its 
defenders. Especially are we, in onr capacity as a So¬ 
ciety, as an exponent of the Church, to bring the Word of 
God to bear against slavery, and to marshal the people of 
God in resolute array against every phase, and feature, 
and fortress of the slave system. It is to evoke and con¬ 
centrate the consecrated energies of the Christian Church 
and the Christian ministry upon the work of abolishing 
this great evil that the Church Anti-Slavery is called 
into existence.” 

The subjects of the late revival are appealed to distinc¬ 
tively as Christians, to remember them that are in bonds 
as bound with them, to array themselves, from the begin¬ 
ning of their Christian course, on the side of the oppressed, 


claimed by their masters J An act was passed by Uoo°- \ and to recognize their Master where he hides himself ii 
gress in 1793, and approved by the immortal Washing- the person of the poor unfriended slave; and so to fulh 
ton, designed to carry this stipulation into effect. But in toward him the great duty ol Christianity, that they shall 
process of time it became in a great measure inoperative I hear at last from their impartial Lord—“ Inasmuch as ye 


same time, that their association is more Christian instead 
of less Christian for this pitiful restriction—it is certainly 
lime to make protest. 

I use the adjective “ Christian ” in the sense which 
Worcester gives_ to it—“partaking of Christianity ” ; 
and I have said (fo a former article on the same subject) 
that T understand by Christianity that role of life taught 
by Jesus of Nazareth, which he himself summed up" as 
consisting of love to God, practically combined with, and 
manifested by, love to man. I presume that when the 
first teacher of Christianity made this summary of it, 
aDd told the story of the man who bad fallen among 
thieves in illustration of it, and bestowed special approval 
upon the Samaritan (a representative of the philanthro¬ 
pists of that day), and also bestowed special reprobation 
upon the Priest and Lev tee (representatives of the clergy 
of *hat day), he meant precisely what he said ; and I 
therefore decline accepting any element additional to these 
two—love to God and love to man—as an essential ele¬ 
ment of Christianity. m 

Now, if the Constitution of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society (formed when the clergy were, almost without 
exception, practically pro-slavery) contained anything at 
variance with Christianity, or tending to discredit it, or 
to lead men aside from it—or if, on the other band, the 
action of the Society under this Constitnlion had been 
turned to the inj .ry of Christianity, hud to m»ki, 

iis nientbers love God less or love man less—thc-n there 
wonld have been a reason for Christians to do tbeir duty 

the slave by a separate organization, that faithfulness 

the slave might not interfere with their faithfulness to 
Christianity. Bat Mr. Cheever expressly concedes that 
neither of these causes existed. He concedes, if 1 under¬ 
stand him, that the constitutional basis of the Society is 
in accordance with Christianity, and that the action of 
the Society has been in no way unchristian. Why, then, 
shonld not the clergy and the chnrch-members, as fust 
as they became converted from their pro-slavery posi¬ 
tion, have joined this Society, and cooperated with it in 
tbis good work, this Christian work, eqoally Christian 
whether the persons who were doing it called themselves 
Christians or not ? 

If these clergymen and chnrch-members (because think¬ 
ing themselves" hoher than others, or because preferring 
to salote their brethren only, or for any other reason) 
had chosen to refuse ali partnership of others iu working 
for the slave, without trying to turn their exclusiveness 
to the discredit of others, no harm wonld have been 
done ; it is a free conntry, to this extent; I think nobody 
wonld have complained of them, still less interfered with 
them, whatever opinion might have been silently enter¬ 
tained as to the unwisdom of their exclusiveness. But it 
is a notorious fact that several movements which have 
been made since the American Anti-Slavery Society has 
been in operation—and mode in the same general direc¬ 
tion as the “ Chnrch Anti-Slavery Society," though less 
fully elaborated(I mean the “ Clerical Appeal ” of 
1838, the “ New Organization " of 1840, See., See .)—have 
attempted to throw upon their predecessor the stigma of 
being “ unchristian,” “ irreligious,” “ godless,” and (he 
like. Now, though Mr. Cheever had no intention to 
make these charges (either in the first address before bis 
new Society, or since), though be has specially disclaimed 
the ideas implied in these charges, and thongb much of 
bis later language has shown a careful purpose to avoid 
them—still I thiuk the phraseology of his original address, 
in his own version of it, would naturally suggest to nine¬ 
teen readers out of twenty, as it did to me, that those 
thoughts were in his mind, and in the mind of the Society 
which be represented ; and also that, if the speaker aud 
the Society did not echo these calumnies, no more did 
they deny them, frankly and spontaneously admitting at \ 
the beginning of their enterprise that which Mr. Cheever 
“ j admits in reply to questions. 

can by no means admit that the exclusion of all bnt 
church-members from an organization entitles it to be 
called a Christian organization ; I think that a conformity 
to Christian ideas in its basis and in its action (such as 
H. T. C. has admitted, if I understand him, of the Ame¬ 
rican Anti-Slavery Society) would be much better 
ground for snch an epithet. Yet 1 think the wisdom of 
that Society in avoiding such an epithet, and thus obtain¬ 
ing the great advantage of cooperation among all the 
friends of the slave, whether or not they thought them¬ 
selves entitled to the name of Christian, is clear and mani¬ 
fest. The slave caunot afford to dispense with the help 
nimj. . •N-i-o-eU L,-lp Li*., uU^, ,cgeuerute, 

unregenerute, or infidel ; and therefore j— 

Anti-Slavery Society does not refuse the help ol either I 
of these classes. Nay, more. The Christian member of 
that Society may legitimately rejoice that any infidel 
who, for love of the slave, has sought membership in it. I 
is, thus far, doing a good work, and also a Christian j 
work. 

Yet Mr. Cheever still maintains that tbis Society 
ought to have been adopted and guided by the Church, 
and controlled by her representative men iu the ministry ! 
In the name of common sense, why? aud how? Why 
should those persous adopt it, who hated, opposed and 
maligned it ? And bow should those persons control it, 
who were not even members o( it? Does Mr. Cheever 
thick that the system of caste lately incorporated iDto 
the “ Young Men’s Christian [I] Associations ” ought to 
bear rule, and ought always to have borne rule, in all 
associations ? that when a church-member comes into 
any Society, the members shonld liaug their heads, stop 
voting, and let him decide everything? that when a 
minister comes in, the President ought immediately to 
vacate his chair ? Is the old rule to be quite abolished, 
that a Society shall appoint its own government by the 
votes of its own members ? 

Mr. Cheever admits that perhaps the “ Church Anti- 
Slavery Society of the United States ” will be fonnd not 
to be, after all, a representative or exponent of “ the visi¬ 
ble American Church.” I think he may safely omit the 
word perhaps from this statement; and I think, moreover, 
that the probability of God’s usiDg this Society as a 
toueb-8toue, or for anything else except a warning to his 
fellow chnrch-members, will depend upon the fact whether 
it is honest; whether it treats a corrupt Church with un- 
tempered mortar—half concession and half admonition— 
or whether its action shall be of that radical kind which 
looks, with a siugle eye, to the advancement of truth and 
righteousness, regardless whether the American Church 
staud or fall.—c. k. w. 


where that meaning is the very one required, and to sub¬ 
stitute iu that place one of the lower aDd looser signifi-J 
cations, it is time to make protest. 

The Jews, we are told, had no dealings with the Sama 
ritans. This is usoally regarded by Gentiles as a preju 
dice on the part of the Jews, and a fact rather discredit- 
'■ them. The church-members of our age and nation 

_practise this degree of exclusiveness. They 

perfectly willing to associate with non-cburch men) 

' all the ordinary relations of life. In a shop or a bank, 
a pic-nic or a political party, a railroad car or a firs 
pany, chnrch members do not pretend or desire to sepa¬ 
rate themselves from others; even in the partially excep¬ 
tional case (of very modern invention) of the “ YouDg 
Men’s Christian Association”—so-called—the church- 
members no more refuse to associate with non-church- 
members than slaveholders do with slave?; in both cases, 
all they require is that the low-caste division shall be 
humble and snbservieut. But when, in the department 
of philanthropy—no, I am generalizing too far; for the 
church-members do not refuse to associate with others 
in founding a Temperance Society, a Hospital, a Provi¬ 
dent Association—it is only the Anti-Slavery cause which 
receives this particular mark of attention ; when, 
department of labor for the slave, certain church-members 
declare that no one shall be admitted to cooperate with 
them who is not also a church-member—that no one shall 
join them in doing tbis good thing, this Christian thing, 
unless be has first labelled himself Christian-in-full, to 
all intents and purposes whatsoever—and claim, at the 


9trations of these infamous laws and principles. Oar 
national jurisprudence, adopting the atrocious slave-codes, 
is a source of perpetual moral debauchery and corruption. 
And suppose a stranger, who Dever bad heard of such 
enc . .pities, present at the trial in Washington for a man’s 
killiog mother for the crime of adultery with his wife, to 
have paused in astonishment at that legal and judicial 
announcement that slaves cannot contract marriage, and 
have iO marital rights, aDd, therefore, adultery or incon¬ 
tinence is no more sin among them, nor white men ever 
to be punished for its commission upon them. Suppose 
snch a stranger to have asked bow many snch anomalons 
creatures we have among ns, for whom thedistinctions of 
God’s law are done away, and who have no rights that 1 
white men are bound to respect. The answer is, Only 
four or five millions. Four or five millions! And has 
the Bible been given them ? Are they not taught 
read ? Is there no attempt to bring them out of this 
Sodomie state of morals aud of ignorance ? Are there 

B : insions for them ? Bibles 1 the Bible Society was 

instituted for that. Taught to read ? The law for- 
protection of the masters forbids that. Missions and the 
Gospel! The American Board can have nothing to do 
with slavery, and, not being .n Anti-Slavery Society, 
cannot exclude from the Churches under its care those 
who uphold ... , , rise this sin. The American Board 

must bt aileiit, and must admit slaveholders to tbe com¬ 
munion of the Churches, and the Churches must be silent. 
And so we grope for the wail like the blind. We 
look for judgment, but there is none, far salvation, bnt it 
is far from ns. Speaking oppression, conceiving and 
ottering from the heart words of falsehood, judgment is 
turned away backward, and justice standeih afar off, for 
truth is fallen in the street, and equity cannot enter. 
How long, O Lord, holy and troe 1— Dr. Cheever, in The 
Independent. 

PALLIATIVES FUR SIN. 

The word of God hidden in a good aod honest heart is 
great power—the power of God. This prepares and 
makes the true reformer, and vain are all reformations 
where the Word of God, and-some honest regard for his 
will and glory, are not at the bottom. This is the rule of 
all trne philanthropy : what is God’s will, what does 
'lod s righteousness, what does Christ’s Gospel require? 

Dt, what is convenient, what is expedient, but what is in 
accordance with God’s Word und will. 

Then again.it is not a milky, mucilaginous application 
of God’s Word that is needed against sin, not an emol¬ 
lient, or palliative, merely, that so many physicians pre¬ 
scribe, and so many patients are fond of; as for example 
the conservatives of sin, and apologists for it, and doctors 
of ils abuses in the case of slavery. Leeches onght to be 
applied to draw blood, and are not to be boiled into a 
poultice, mnch less concocted into a medicated soup, to 
nourish tbe system, and give it strength to bear up under 
the sin. Jnst to think of treating slavery as an ioslitu- 
tion, which the Word of God most by no means attack as 

in itself, that being radicalism and ultraism, bnt must 
merely teach the moral duties that grow out of slavery, 
and oppose the evils and abosea of the system 1 Let the 
system stand, with all its vested rights, which yon have 
no authority to meddle with 1 You may safely and pru¬ 
dently oppose its extension, bnt you are forbidden to 
attempt its abolition. If yon are an abolition doctor, you 
shall be turned out of the house. You can be admitted 

practice only with palliatives, and only upon symptoms, 
not upon the sin itself as sin. The four millions that are 
sick and dying, yon must leave alone, nnvisited, untouched, 
and must confine yonr efforts to the outskirts, to keep the 
cancer from extending into new territories. Let it still 
eat, undisturbed, where it rages; to meddle with it there 
wonld be sheer madness. 

Open your dictionary at the word palliate, that being 
the whole amouDt of many persons’ efforts in the way of 
reform, especially against slavery. “ To palliate, to clothe, 
to cover, to cover with excuse, to extenuate, to soften by 
favorable representations, to cure imperlectly or tem¬ 
porarily, not radically, to ease not cure.” Keep the 
disease, by all means, do not excommunicate it, do not 
abolish it, but keep it, and work with it. The patient is 
profitable, in this case, only while he is diseased ; ease 
him, but do not cure him, and he will pay you for thus 
doctoring him, as long os he lives. 

But this is not. God’s method, this is not. a Him nel 
reform. God’s word is to be used against sin, for its abo- 
i.tiou. It is a word of righteousness, a medicine for cure, 
and not merely a milk for comfort. And every oue, says 
I’aul, that use.th milk, is unskilful in tbe word of right¬ 
eousness.—Dr. Cheever, in The Independent. 


\THE EMBLAZONMENT UF OUR SHAME. 

I A more glaring and public emblazonment of our guilt I 
aDd shame as a nation of adulterers could hardly be con-1 
ceived than is thrown up to view in the procedures of the I 
Sickles trial at Washington. In that trial it has been 
announced that slaves have no marital rights, and, there 
befog no marital rights recognized as between slaves, 
there could be no adultery. The case of a white mau, 
whose marital rights ore recognized by law aod by 
society, and those of a black man who has no marital 
rights, are very different. It must be so, the Judge 
averred, because slaves cannot contract marriage, 
consequence follows, among others, that no white I 
can be punished for tbe crime of adultery with the wife 
of a black man, but, on the contrary, if the black should j 
catch the white man in the very crime, and smite him 
down, although if the fojured husband had been himself 
a white man, and had murdered the adulterer, it would 
have been merely manslaughter in the eye of the law, yet 
being a black man, it becomes murder. Tbe crime ol 
adultery was do crime, committed by the white man on 
the black, because slaves have no marital rights, aud 
therefore such a crime as that of adultery is impossible. 
And the fojured husband, befog a black mao, and having 
no right to his own wife, exclusive, aud no right to be 
thrown into a passion, or state of indignation or excite¬ 
ment, by such an injury as that of the violation of his 
wile by his white owner. And tbis shame in the open 
eye of day 1 This page of diabolic law pleaded in Wash¬ 
ington 1 This jurisprudence, reeking with snch abomi¬ 
nation, foul with such impiety and licentiousness, appealed 
to, aud commented npon, in a solemn trial for the protec¬ 
tion of common morality! 

Slaves no marital rights! No rights as husband and 
wife, no possible contract of matrimouy, no right to each 
other’s persons and affections, consequently no such 
as that of adultery possible to be committed 1 N o rights 
of parents or children, no family ties or rights, no possi¬ 
bility of the family institution as appointed of God for 
mankind, and consequently no sin iu the violation and 
breaking up of that institution, in the sundering and sell¬ 
ing of its members, or in tnrufog it into a factory for the 
breeding of stock! 

It must be so, if, as the Judge' avers, adultery is not 
possible, because tbe slaves cannot contract marriage. 
And the Judge merely laid down the law. Let ns sei 
how the case stands in Stroud’s Slave Laws, page 99 
“A slave cannot even contract matrimony; the associa¬ 
tion which takes place among slaves, and is called mar¬ 
riage, being properly designated by the word conluber- 
niutn, a relation which has no sanctity, and to which no 
civil rights are attached. A slave has never maintained 
an action against the violator of his bed. A slave is i 
admonished for continence, or punished for fornication 
adultery ; never prosecuted for bigamy, or petty treason, 
nor for killing a husband being a slave.” And page f° 
“A slave caunot be a party before a judicial tribunal 
any species of action against his master, no matter how 
atrocious may have been the injury which he has received 
from him.” 

We will not now prosecute the quotations 


PROGRESS OF EMANCIPATION IN RUSSLlJ 

St. Petersburg (Marcb 31) correspondence of The London Telcgrapli.1 

■ Having been able to give you the opening speeches ofl 
Hme of tbe provincial nobility committees instituted for 

Ihe preliminary discussion of tho serf question, I now, 
by way of an interesting sequel, proceed to communicate 
the closing addresses delivered at ODe of those few — 
mittees which have already finished their labors : | 

■ On tbe 4th of March, the Governor of the province of I 
Tcbernigoff, previous to dismissing the members of the 
[focal commission, addressed them ta the following effect ■ 

Most Honorable Members—The hopes of both govern¬ 
ment aud nobility have been reposed in you. A highly 
difficult task was appointed for your solution. You have 
had to devise measures for the preservation of the general 
welfare, at a time when the mutual relations between pro¬ 
prietors and peasants are required to be altered. Yon 
• have now finished your important work with entire suc¬ 
cess, aud I am convinced, gentlemen, yonr friendly en-1 
deavors for the public good will be auswered by the gra¬ 
titude, not only of our noble brethren, but of the peasan¬ 
try also—that peasantry whose future prosperity you 
have resolved to found. Most honored gentlemen —In 
allowing the peasantry a greater portion of their time for 
I free labor in their own interest, you have given them the ; 

I possibility of raising themselves by the fruit of their own 
\ industry lu the rank of landed proprietors in their own 
rights. If the peasantry are capable of appreciating the 
gracious intentions of tbe Czar aud the condescension of 
| the nobility, they will acquire not only house aDd gurdeu, 
but arable laud to boot. When again at borne, most 
honored gentlemeo, you with just pride may say : “ lu 
passing our resolutions we have been actuated by consi¬ 
derations of reason and common sense, but no motives of 
personal interest were allowed to influence our decisions.” 
If a lew years hence you perceive friendly relations estab¬ 
lished belweeu the nobility and peasantry, you, with a 
special feeling of satisfaction, may consider such a state 
of things as the fruits of your own labors. During the 
whole term of your seven mouths’ discussion, 1 have not, 
on one single occasion, had to remind you of your duties. 
You have fulfilled them spontaneously and irreproach¬ 
ably. One great end, tbe public good, and one great 
motive, your own conscience, have been the guiding stars 
of your discussions. 1 consider myself happy in being 
allowed an opportunity of expressing this. Permit me, 
your Excellencies the President of the nobility of this 
province aud the coadjutor of the President, to return 
my heartfelt thanks for your kindly conducting the de¬ 
bates. Aud you, gentlemen, constituting the leading 
committee of the nobility, accept my acknowledgment 
for the untiring sympathy constantly evinced during the 
course of the debates. 1 may say yon have performed 
yonr duty as it becomes true noblemen. No personal 
advantages have directed your determinations; tbe ad¬ 
vantage of the peasantry and your own interests have 
been regarded by yon as sepurarate and contradictory 
■elements. I hope that all honorable members of this 
assembly will unite with me in acknowledging the dili¬ 
gence and assiduity shown by the commissioners en¬ 
trusted with the drawing up of your report. It is koowu 
to all of you that they have labored day and night, aud 
that the result of their incessant application equals the 
steadiness with which they have pursued their path. We 
are now about to separate, but shall assemble again on 
the event ol yonr report being sanctioned by his Majesty. 
Allow me, then, to add once more, gentlemen, how much 
it has rejoiced me to see you consider yourselves as so 
many members of one truly Doble family, who, though 
occasionally differing in opinion, are at least never severed 
from each other by egotistical principles. Farewell, gen¬ 
tlemen. 

This laudatory address was answered by speeches from 
a number of other gentlemen. One of them, being 
unable to discover any more fitting mode of giving vent 
to ilia enthusiasm, must needs declaim some verses oi 
home manufacture, expressly got up for the occasion. 1 
am sorry to have bean unsuccessful iu my endeavors to 
procure a copy of the rhapsody—all the more remarkable, 
no doubt, from its being tbe laborious product of an agri¬ 
cultural gentleman usually interred iu a sort of Russian 
baekwoodism. From the various discourses volunteered 
in reply to the Governor, I select for translation that of 
one Monsieur Leeaogub, who shall at once speak for him¬ 
self : 

Our work is finished ; the fruit of our labors bos been 
surrendered to the judgment of our cotemporaries and 
those who follow us. We shall be happy it tound worthy 
the acknowledgment of either; happier still if, on the 
basis of our resolutions, the welfare of our native country 
shall be established. Notwithstanding occasional ditfer- 
rences of opinion, we have all this lime cooperated ir 
the most amicable manner. Guided by mutual esteem 
we have felt convinced that good and disinterested mo¬ 


tives alone have actnated the hearts of each and all. 
More than once my own propositions have been rejected 
by the committee. iho ag b self-love might receive a 
wound, I yet respected the decisions of the committee, 
knowing that so difficult a subject could only be purified 
from error and mistake by passing through the ordeal of 
free and open discussion. We all acknowledge that the 
means and ways devised by us may be erroneous; but no 
one doubts that our aim is a true, grand and holy one— 
the happiness of the fatherland. We have worked in a 
friendly manner together, like the members of one family. 
Only yesterday, as a testimony of enr mutual goodwill, 
we exchanged our portraits and autographs. Never has 
a thought entered my soul that any of the members pre¬ 
sent conld carry home with him a feeling of enmity or 
dissatisfaction. Had this ever been the ease, I at once 
should have said to myself, in the words of our ancestors, 

“ Whoever carries hence a feeling of enmity in his heart, 
tbis feelfog shall be disgraceful to him.” Our relations, 
however, are peaceful and amicable. The impressions 
left on onr mind9 by this debate will be agreeable ones, 
and tbe remembrance of the days spent together will fnr- 
Ifoger in onr souls, as forming a bright spot to the 
history of our past lives. One more doty"remains. Like 
trne laborers in the vineyard, the members selected from 
among us, for the purpose of digesting and the 

report of our discussions, have devoted ‘he*. t i nr,j 
mgbts to tbe work. It is to their incessant care we owe 
tbe completeness, clearness and accuracy observable 
throughout tbe expose of onr decisions. Let ns, to token 
of onr being able to appreciate their services, solemnly 
and publicly declare the sentiments of tbe sincerest and 
deepest gratitude which we feci for them. I propose a 
cheer for the most honorable members of onr committee. 

THE OHIO RESCU E TRIALS. 

HABEAS CORPUS REFUSED. 

Supreme Court of Ohio— Columbus, April 28.— 
Present, Joseph B. Swan, Chief Justice, and Hon. Jacob 
Brinkerhoff, Hon. Josiah Scott, Hon. Milton Sntliff, and 
Hon. Wm. Y. Peck, Judges. In tbe matter of the ap¬ 
plication of Simeon Bushnell, Chas. Langston and others, 
for a writ of habeas corpus, the opinion of tbe full bench 
delivered by Peck, J. It appears from tbe petitions 
in these cases, that all the relators who ask for the 
allowance of the writ of habeas corpus are now in the 
custody of the United States Marshal for tbe Northern 
District of the State of Ohio ; that they are thus in his 
custody under and by virtue of a mittimus regularly 
issued by the District Court of the United States for the 
Northern District of Ohio, on indictments preferred 
against them in said District Oonrt, for an alleged viola¬ 
tion of the law of the Congress of the United States, 
respecting fugitives from service, passed Sept. 18, 1850; 
that the relators are charged in said indictment with the 
rescue and the aiding and abetting the rescue of a fugi¬ 
tive from service; and that the proceedings under said 
indictments are still pending and undetermined before said 
District Court. 

Tbe separate application of Simeon Bushnell, indeed, 
shows that he had been tried upon said indictment and 
fonnd guilty, aud is now in custody, awaittog the final 
judgment and sentence of the Court; that on befog ar¬ 
raigned npon said indictment before said District Court, 
be, by hia counsel, moved the Court to quash the same v 
for various reasons, one of which was that the law of 
1850, npon which it was based, is unconstitutional and 
void ; which motion the District Oonrt refused to grant. 
A motion to quash addresses itself to the sound discre¬ 
tion of a Court and is never granted, except in very clear 
cases, bnt the defendant is left to raise the question in a 
more formal way, by demurrer or motion in arrest of 
judgment. The refusal to grant cannot be regarded as a 
final decision of the question raised by tbe motion, when 
the point is one which, if well taken, would be available 
on demurrer or in arrest of judgment; indeed, snch 
motion should never be granted, if the question is, in any 
degree, doubtful ; but should be reserved for hearing on 
motion to arrest the judgment. No judgment or sentence 
having been pronounced, and the question of jurisdiction 
being still an open one before that Court, we do not think 
tbe case of Simeon Bushnell, as to the question of juris¬ 
diction, distinguishable, in principle, from that of the other 
relators. 

Is it then legally or>m--!&cit for tbi.TOonrt to withdraw 
ine relators mom t.he District Court, iu the custody of 
which they now are, ebargot with the violation of nn act 
of Congress, while the proceedings agaiust them are still 
pending aud undetermined, and discharge them on the 
ground that the act of Congress, upon which tbe indict¬ 
ment is based, is unconstitutional and void ? 

The District Court now has possession of the case and 
the parties to it, and bus t lu l-.gal power and capacity to 
hear and determine for itself the question of its own juris¬ 
diction and right to act iu the premises. The legal pre¬ 
sumption in such cases always is that, a Court thus 
assuming to act will determine tbe question of its own 
jurisdiction correctly, until it has acted finally open it. 

Hence it is a rule founded upon the comity which does, 
and, for the prevention of unpleasant-collision, shonld 
always subsist between judicial tribunals, that where a 
Court of general jurisdiction, and legally competent to 
determine its own jurisdiction, has acquired prior juris¬ 
diction de facto over persons or subject matter, no other 
Court will interfere with or seek to avert its action, 
while the case is still pending and undetermined. This 
rule is sustained and supported by all the analogies of 
the law. See Smith vs. her, 9 Wheaton 532 ; Hagan 


parte Robinson, 6 McLean, 363; Keating vs. Spink, 3 
Ohio State B., 105. Hurd on Habeas Corpus, 199, el seq. 

It is right in principle and preventative of unpleasant 
collision between different tribunals. If another tribunal 
were thus to interfere with our action, and withdraw from 
our custody a prisoner upon trial before us, and set him 
at large, we should resist such an attempt to the utter¬ 
most And shall we not extend to other tribunals the 
comity and the same confidence that we claim for 
ourselves ? 

■ in the recent cases in the State of Wisconsin, aud 
which have attracted so much attention and remark, this 
point was expressly decided, and that too by the same 
Court which determined the Fugitive Slave law to be 
unconstitutional. Ex parte, Booth, 3 Wis. Rep., 145. 

The history of this ease is as follows: 

Booth had been arrested on warrants granted by a 
United States Commissioner for aiding in the escape of 
a fugitive slave from service, contrary to the law of 1850. 
One of the Judges of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin 
upon habeas corpaa discharged Booth from the custody of 
tbe Marshal, on the ground that the law of 1850 as to 
fugitive slaves was unconstitutional, among other things, 
in authorizing Commissioners so to act and issue warrants, 
and that a warrant issued by such officer was illegal and 
void, and a majority of tbe Supreme Court of that State 
on certiorari affirmed the judgment. Booth was subse¬ 
quently indicted in the District Court of the United 
States for the State of Wisconsin, for tbe same offence, 
and arrested by the Marshal on a warrant issued thereon. 
Booth thereupon applied to the Supreme Court, then iu 
session, for a writ of habeas corpus to be delivered from 
the custody of the Marshal; but the writ was unani¬ 
mously refused, on the ground that it appeared from the 
application that he was under arrest upon indictment of 
a Court having jurisdiction of alleged offences against 
the United States, and that the case was still pending 
and undetermined. 

That Court decided that ihey had no legal right to in¬ 
terfere iu his behalf, while the prosecution was pending, 
though the law of Congress under which he was 
indicted was unconstitntional and void; recognizing, in 
its fullest extent, the principle and practice of judicial 
Courts to which 1 have adverted. They concede the pri¬ 
vilege and right of the District Court to determine first 
and for itself, the question of its own jurisdiction, and in 
reply to tbe claim that the law was unconstitutional and 
void, and that, therefore, the District Court could not 
have any jurisdiction, very aptly remarks, that that fact, 
if true, amounts, after all, to a question of jurisdiction 
which they, in the first instance, must decide for them¬ 
selves. Subsequently, the prosecution having terminated 
by a conviction and sentence of imprisonment, tbe same 
Court allowed a writ of habeas corpus and discharged 
Booth for alleged defects in the indictment, which did 
not bring the counts upon which he was convicted within 
the purview of the act of Congress of Sept. 18,1850. 

We refer to these cases in Wisconsin with no design 
of expressing our assent or dissent to the decisions under 
the first aud last writs of habeas corpus; but merely to 
show that a Court which had judicially decided the law 
to be unconstitutional, still held that in a case like that 
under consideration, they had uo legal right or authority 
to interfere. 

On the whole we are unanimously of the opinion that 
the relators, upon tbeir own showing, admitting the law 
in question to be unconstitutional and void, could not be 
discharoe/1 i.v us if the writ had been issued, aDd they 
discharged by us^. for deliveraDCe . It w0 „ ld be an idle 

re ceremony to award the writ to bring the 
aDd, for the time, interrupt proceedings in 


and expensive 

sakl'District *"court, when our next duty^would be 


remand them into the custody of the officer who now 
bolds them. 

The application for writs of habeas corpus in behalf of 
the relators, is, for the reasons stated, refused. 

This view of the case renders au examination of the 



other propositions advikfoto, and the 

gtitnuonaiity of to® interfere with the final 

right oi the ^ ta fl \rirt Ooortt in that behalf, altogether 

action of the Die 1 ™* _ 

unnecessary. 


Ilie supreme Court does not of course 
Tb ^rie of a wn^of habeas corpus b, the Su- 
preclude n_ hal lhey ( ] eetu the proper time. In- 

?!!? we fearn privately that the Judges have mtmmted 
their' wiUiogness to do so, and even to meet lor that pnr- 
“ e ! if the? should have adjourned, ll such an application 
Cmade it is a dolicale matter to arraign a court on 
a Question ot this kind ; but it is not to be disguised that 
n leelimr of dissatisfaction exists among the people, at me 
eoS taken by our Supreme Court 8 There was one 
wav for the Court to have granted the writ, and discharged 
the prisoners. That was to have passed upon the consti¬ 
tutionality of tke law, and released them on that ground; 
but that of course would have been at a sacrifice ol the 
courtesy or comity so highly prized by courts. I be 
question then was lor then, to decide whether to observe I 
that comity and exhaust it upon the U. is. District 
Court before they acted, and thus leave Judge Wilson 
without excuse on that ground, or to take the responsi- 
bilitv of meeting the case at a stage ol proceeding less 
favorable to the dignity of courts. I 

The fact that tins rtluaai was unanimous and that 
some members of the Court are known to be favorable 
to a final discharge forbids the conclusion that they will 
permit the prisoners to suffer the penalties of the fugitive 
act, if their action can prevent it. 


From Hh:© Milwaukee Free Democrat. 

Oar readers will see the force and reasonableness of 
this decision, and will recollect that our Supreme Court' 
made just such a decision on one occasion, in the case of | 
Booth. The Court of Ohio refuses to take action 
case while yet io the haDds of the U. S. Court and before 
final action by that tribunal, for the Tery obvious reason 
that such interference in a case pending and not decided 
in any other Court would be unjustifiable as well as un¬ 
called for. Had the Oonrt of Onio the right toibteriere, 
it would still b .veno right to assume mat the 0. S. 
Court would make a wrong decision in the case, which 
alone would make its interference necessary, it is t 
Busbnell has been convicted, bat, if we understand it, 
yet sentenced, which leaves his ease, with ali the rest, yet 
in the hands of the Court. 

When the TJ. S. Court gets through with the prisoners 

_convicts them, as it probably will—and commits them 

to the charge of the jailor, and its action becomes com¬ 
plete and final, we Bball see what conclusion the Ohio 


Court will arrive at, if appealed to, as we presume it will 
be. We trust it will be tried, and the result, we have 
little doubt, will correspond with the action of the Su¬ 
preme Oonrt of this State. 
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Removal —The Office of The Standard has been 
removed to the Park Bank Building (adjoining Lovejoy’f 
Hotel), No. 5 Beekman Street. Our friends, after ascend-1 
ing the broad stairs to the second story, cannot fail to 
discover our sign— 

ANTI-SLAVERY STANDARD, 
in large letters, on the first, right-hand door. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


AMERICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


Phonographic Report by J. M. W. Yerbinton. 

The Twenty-sixth Anniversary of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society commenced at the Assembly Rooms, 
Broadway, on the morning of Tuesday last. A large 
company of the friends of the slave was present, gathered 
together from various sections Of the country, including 
very many from New England and from Pennsylvania 
and other States. 

The meeting was called to order at 10 1-2 o’clock by 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, President of the Society, who read 
the nrtn ana part of the aftcooth chanters of Exodns. 

Rev. A. D. Mayo, of Albany, then offered an impressive 
prayer to the God of the oppressed. 

Francis Jackson, of Boston, then read the Treasurer’s 
Report, as follows: 

Annual Account of the American Anti-Slavery Society, May 1, 
1858, to May 1, 1859. 


To balance from last year. 2,459 04 

To Standard and Donations.11,322 32 

To Publication (sale of Pamphlets). 104 09 


By Standard ana Office 

By Agents. 

By Publication of Pamphlets.. 
By Balance *-* 


.. 3,739 93 

___ 18125 

account. 2,452 65 


$13,885 45 
Treasurer, 


E. E. New York, May 1st, 1859. 

FRANCIS JACKS. 

I have examined the several Items of which the above account is 
composed, and find the same to be correct, with the proper vouchers 
and transfer of balances from the prsvieus year. J. S. 6IBB0NS. 

The report was laid on the table, for consideration at a 
subsequent meeting. 

The President then said—Whatever the upholders 
and apologists of slavery in onr land may say, the heart 
of universal humanity always responds to the principles 
and sentiments of liberty, and always rises in rebellion 
against any proposition for enslavement. 

Outside of the United States, take the judgment of the 
world in regard to our slave system, and it will fall like 
a thunderbolt upon it. Europe, whatever may be the 
despotism which there prevails, is unwilling to have 
chattel slave on Us soil; and consequently, Europe is 
competent to sit in judgment upon America, and to send 
over its testimony against oar gigantic and unparalleled 
iniquity. I never yet knew an American who did not 
claim the right to speak his mind in regard to Russian, 
Austrian and Neapolitan despotism, and in regard to 
tyranny in all parts of the world, out of our country ; and, 
therefore, it is perfectly legitimate for any man, or body 
of men, in Europe, to speak their minds as freely in oppo¬ 
sition to the sin of American slavery, and against the | 
perpetuating of the worst despotism to be found in the 

I wish, before the regular Bpeaking commences, to read 
two or three very short addresses which have 
recently from the old world ; and it is due to those who 
have sent these addresses over to this country that they 
should be read at this Anniversary. The first is a very 
brief, but excellent, address from the inhabitants of War¬ 
rington, England, aud its neighborhood, to the citiaens of | 
the United States of America. 

Mr. Garrison then read the letter, which we h ave already 
published. At its conclusion, he said : The next is 
address, not from the infidels of Belgium, but from the 
Protestants of Belgium, unless they are infidels for 
espousing the cause of the poor and needy, and those who 
have few to help them. This Address, also, we have 
already published. 

1 have but one other foreign testimony to give, said 
Mr. G., in addition to those I have already read, 
comes from a very high source—namely, from the great 
leader of the friends of Italian liberty. It is dated “ Lon¬ 
don, March 21, 1851,” aud, oh, how wide a contrast is 
presented by this letter of Mazziui to the blameworthy 
and reprehensible conduct of Kossuth, during his visit to 
this country, ia reference to slavery ' 

The letter of Mazziui was then read, after which Mr. 
Garrison presented a series of resolutions, which will be 
published hereafter. 

The President then iutroduoed Parker Pillsbory, of | 
New Hampshire, who delivered a very impressive address, 
which we shall publish next week. 

SPEECH OF REY. DR. FURNESS. 

Rev. Wm. H. e urnkss, of Philadelphia, was then intro- 
eceived with hearty applause. 


know, This, then, is our first and chief afiSwer j 
to the t cease less cry Which ia urged against all who take 

any interest In anti-slavery—the charge of incessant and 
useless agitation. Wa are told over and over again— 
What is the ubb of talking? Slavery is no nearer being 
abolished now than it was when yon began ; In fact, it 
extending its borders; it has got absolute possession of 
the political power of the country, and where is the use 
of this endless talking ? ” It is enough if we liberate our¬ 
selves. If we do not liberate the Southern slave, our 
African brother, we are emancipating ourselves. Mr. 
Webster, in some speech or letter of his, I forget which, 
in denouncing the Abolitionists as fanaticB, quotes from a 
distinguished friend, whom he does not name, who writes to 
him from Eugland describing the Abolitionists after the 
manner—as “ fire-brands,” aB “ men who throw the 
world into confusion, and then, when reproached with 
the consequences, all they have to say is liberavi animan 
Mr. Webster did not translate the phase —Liberavi 
mm—I have freed my own soul. And I say, that 
when the condition of the world and society around me 
is such that it forbids me individual freedom, I am dis¬ 
posed, as God shall give me strength, to sacrifice every¬ 
thing to be free (loud applause). The best fruit of the 
anti-slavery agitation is to be found among anti-slavery 
people; in the acts of heroism which it has called forth 
the poor African, of whom it is common to say that 
he is incompetent to take care of himself, and therefore 
be ought to be a slave. It is from that race that the 
heroes of the present age spring. 

Bat, apart from this reflective influence of anti-slavery, 
e are continually witnessing cheering signs of advance¬ 
ment. I wish I saw the abolition of slavery approaching 
rapidly as I see disappearing the prejudice of color. 

I came this morning down one of the avenues, and met 
a car which had a conspicuous sign—” Colored people 
allowed to ride in this car ” ! Of course, the inference 
was that they were not allowed to ride in other carB; 
still, it was a cheering sign, that men, anxious to make 
money, ventured to make so bold and public an advertise- 
that. A little while ago, 1 had the pleasure of | 
meeting the grand-danghter of a colored man whose 
memory is universally cherished in the city where I live 
accomplished young lady, eminently qualified as a 
teacher, and employed for some time in the public schools 
of Massachusetts. She has recently been, I believe, 
chosen to an eminent position there. We were speak¬ 
ing of prejudice of color among children, and she ob¬ 
served that she had had small opportunity of observing 
that, inasmuch as ia the school in which she bad been 
teaching there was not a single colored child. I think, 
for the conservative, old-fogy town of Salem, that is a 
very considerable advance. I do not see any greater 
advance to be maue in that direction. Not long sinoe, I 
went to a colored Institute, in the city of Philadelphia, 
where a very faithful and thorongh examination of the 
pupils was going on. I heard a class of boys and girls, of 
different hues (as Samuel Ward says, “ from jet black to 
the soft dissolving views ” I)—I heard them recite ; they 
were very thoroughly examined in Latiu, and the exami¬ 
nation would have done credit to any classical school in 
onr country. I felt convinced, as I listened to those 
children, that not only was the prejudice against 
plexion to disappear, bat that it was in the power of those | 
children to make this complexion distinguished, to 
ciate it with all that ia intellectual and noble ; because I 
believe that, in onr very nature, onr intellectual sympa¬ 
thies are infinitely stronger than any of our animal 
patbies. I think that wherever the prejudice against color 
is disappearing, the way is prepared for the abolition of 
slavery. We also had very cheering signs in Pennsyl¬ 
vania recently, during the progress of the last Fugitive 
Slave law case. The pavement around the Court-house 
was crowded, and we conld almost feel in the air that it 
was the rising spirit of liberty that was permeating the 
atmosphere (applause). The city police were employed 
to keep the pavement clear, and to one of them I said, 
“Do yon know that every man who is on the pave¬ 
ment here is more assuredly about his business than if he 
were elsewhere engaged ; and if the men and women of | 
the city were aware of the importance of the principles 
here involved, they would leave every employment 
which they are engaged as impertinent, aud come here 
and attend to their own business? ” The answer he gave 
me was—“ I would willingly forfeit my star and my staff 
to get that man free ; they would not dare to trust him 
in the hands of the police; we would have him thirty 
miles out of tae city m » (applause). 

All these things reveal to ns the faot that tn» 
principle or truth which ia at the centre of the Anti- 
Slavery movement is vital; that it is, in its nature, des¬ 
tined to conquer, and that it will grow, not only withont 
human will, but against hnman will, and thus prove 
itself to be sacred and divine. Just look back and see 
how it has sprung up in the land. Fifty, sixty, seventy 
years ago, there was not one word published in condem¬ 
nation of slavery ; and when one voice was raised, in¬ 
stantly the State of Georgia offered a reward of five thou¬ 
sand dollars for the head of our friend Mr. Garrison, who 
had dared to say that slavery was a sin before God. 
States, individuals, parties, all rose up against this decla¬ 
ration, and tried to crash it, to silence it, to put it down. 

I know it was so, for I can speak from my humble per¬ 
sonal experience. I tried in all sorts of ways to evade 
the coming obligation to speak out and respond to that j 
noble voice of Freedom and of Hope; but the Truth wai 
altogether too strong for me ; it would not be put down 
“it would not be put off. I hoped that when I had spoken 
once, I might be relieved forever after. It is in vain for 
any man to tell me that truth is not mighty ; I know 
better ; I have had experience of it in my own soul 
(applause). Not only has its power been illustrated 
the case of individuals, but how imposingly in the case ofJ 
orgauizatious, and of parties, and of public men 1 Eccle¬ 
siastical organizations have split in two ; churches have 
been broken up; great men in the land have set them¬ 
selves against it, and it has blasted their ambition, aud 
sent them, broken-hearted, to the grave; and it is 
engaged in its last great political work of breaking up 
the Democratic party, when there will be a clear field, 
unless, as our friend Mr. Fiilsbury fears, the Republican 
party should take the place of the Democratic. 

All these things show that the Beutiment which is the 
soul of this movement is of God ; that it is planted by 
Him, the Tree of Life in the centre of this garden of His | 
creation, whose leaves are for the healing of the nations, 
and whose fruit gives sustenance to gods and men (loud 
applause). 

Wendell Phillips then took the platform, amid warm 
cheering. He said he desired to add two resolutions to 
the series which had already been read, as follows : 

Resolved, That, in otn opinion, the anti-slavery sentiment ia arous¬ 
ing to a keener life every day, every day growing more imperative and 
clear-sighted; and while the politician pretends to bow to it, in 
reality seeking only to use it for his own purpose, aud the Church 
groping her way from indilfereaco and hostility into seeming life, 
rr duty is to watoh. both politician and priest, see that no testi- 
.ony be lowered, no duty evaded, no opportunity lost, that this anti- 


TUB 0BJ0 RESCUE TRIALS, 


We publish in another oolumu the judgment ot lh., 
Supreme Court of Ohio upon the application for habea 
corpus in behalf of the Oberlin ressuere. We have n< .. 
to record the conviction of C. H. Langston, whose tri. !' 
followed next after that or Busbnell. The jury render, 
a verdict of-guilty after a very brief consultation. T- 
Coart will have to pass sentence npon Bushnell and Lan - , 
ston (the latter a colored man), and then there will 1 
another application for habeas corpus in their beha! , 
There is ground for hope that this application will ’■ 
successful and that the Court will follow the example . 
Wisconsin in discharging the prisoners. Then we. she. • 
see what we shall see. There is a report that the Pre - 
dent has ordered a war steamer to Cleveland and gii ■ 
the U. S. Marshal instructions to resist the service of .. 
State process 1 

Some three or four of the prisoners (from Welling! 
not Oberlin), wanting in back-bone, concluded to pi. 
guilty, and were thereupon sentenced to pay a fine of t 
and be imprisoned 24 hourB. 

The Tribune has a letter from Cleveland, giving 
account of the trial of Langston, which says: 

«in the cross-examination of one of the witnesses 
day some cations facts relating to the ‘ Brotherhood 
Mnn' of the Democracy were elicited. The witn- 
William Soiples, was at first indicted with the other 
sonera for having been engaged in the rescue, but, v 
another man, was released si me time ago, the Disti 
Attorney having caused to be eutered a nolle pros, in their 
cases. It bad been supposed, generally, that the only 
for their release was the fact that they were Demo- 
and the government hoped by this course to save 
„ CUI and their votes for the party. But Mr. Sciples, 
under the masterly manipulations of Mr. Backus, made a 
clean breast of it. District-Attorney Belden had in some 
way heard that Mr. Sciples was a Democrat, so he sought 
him out, and privately propounded the question. Mr. 
Soiples replied that he was a Democrat. But then a fel¬ 
low would sometimes, when carried away by his feelings, 
do things not exactly according to the raids of the paity. 
The District-Attorney thought this idea was a correct one, 
for he had once even thought that all men bad some rights 
which other men ought to respect, although he was older 
now and better understood his duty to his party. He was 
extremely sorry that any Democrat who always voted the 
straight ticket, and who was now willing to follow the 
fortunes of the party through evil as well as goodreport, 
should have been indicted at all. It was then arranged 
between them that Soiples should be released, with the 
understanding that he would * stick to the party,’ and 
swear hard against the rescuers. And he certainly did 
swear hard against one of them, considering him one. 
By the manner in which he writhed under the probing of 
Backus, he evidently came to the conclusion before tak¬ 
ing his seat that it was ‘ that which cometh ont of tbe 
mouth which defileth a man.’ He had been a steamboat 
runner and gambler for thirty years, and a drunkard all 
his life. He had many times seen the * elephant ’ of 
snakes, whioh may be discerned through a certain variety 
of * glass,’ but never with the naked eye. Soiples wished 
to reform, and manifestsd his natural good sense and Miri¬ 
ness, on first becoming sober, in assisting to compel a gang 
| robbers to disgorge their hnman prey;” 


\ e tf o ' ai programme, waald hate been no safer than 
f the new type as they had done the old. 

1 already been refused a bearing in the respeot- 
n of the Democratic press, where they bud 
dlies, and were reduced to the sad extremity 
landers. These they plied with great ingenuity 
, ful industry ; but the result folly justified my 
vih in humanity, and their Btoriee required 


hemisphere; and the Republican party makes no strong 1 
appeal to either. 

The Democrats have cunningly enlisted the acquisitive- ] 
ness of the people on their side ; and, looking 
ter simply in the light of policy, the opposition have 


capital to work upon but tbe moral sense of the commu- 


aro rising, slowly indeed, bat sureWi^w 
,Z t IOn . a8 a people and of iuteHec a ll th<i 

Hindrances ? A host have beset th ***• % 

that could obstruct the prc gre l h' 

fronted tbe onward march of Hayt|° Pe °Ple 
to begin with, were, of all West l D The ^ c oq. 
rofligate and sen«n„i . lfetn POpnUts * Co 'ontY 


profligate and sensnal. The!,. “ po P“Wi< 
far more bestial and __ , ' rece PL £ 


KS 


(laced to the uudii 
He said: 

Mr. President : I am always happy and proud to be 
invited to staud upoa this platform, wljere the best cau8e 
of this age, or of any age, has b eeu so i ong and 80 faith _ 
fully served. It is a great privilege in milay respectg 
but especially because it is impossible to plead for our 
enslaved brother without doing ourselves infinitely more 
good than we do to the cause. Accordingly, i oame here> 
not to speak, but to listen ; not to give, but to receive! 
And I do not say this out of modesty. I believe that I 
express the experience of every man who has had aoy 
experience, whether it be large or small, in the anti-slavery 
cause, when I say, that the best he can do for it is aB 
nothing iu comparison with the good that it does to him. It 


enlightens the 


B understanding, it warm* the heart, and it 


gives us so 


taste of the quality of the highest idsas 




and have 


ehuldar to continue, by bloodshed, tl 
iu bloodshed; aud we do eolemuly entreat aud ad 
oid the damning guilt of aiding the oppressor ia 

e church, that ia thus guilty, as anti-Republic* 


Mr. Phillips then proceeded to address tbe audience, 
speaking in a strain of even more than his wonted elo! 
quenee and power. We regret that his imperative prohi¬ 
bition prevents our publishing his speech. 

The Society adjourned, to meet 
for the transaction of business. 

[Of the subsequent meetings we have only__ 

week to say, that, notwithstanding the severity of the 
storm, they were numerously attended aud highly inte¬ 
resting and successful.— Editor.] 


11-2 o’clock p. m., 


Miss Holley at Newport.— Charles Howard- Malcom 
(he repudiates tbe title of Rev.), of Newport, gave his 
pulpit to Sallie Holley, on last Sunday evening, for the 
purpose of her delivering an anti-slavery leolure, and 
also took a collection in behalf of our Society. In intro-1 
ducing Mibb Holley to the congregation, he took occasion 
to plead the cause, regarding it a Christian duty to use 
every exertion in behalf of the sluve. We believe that 
thecourse which Mr. Mulcom has taken, in admitting Miss 
Holley to bis pulpit, is an unheard-of thing in Newport. 
Indeed, considering the character of that city as a fashion¬ 
able watering place, almost dependent upon its Southern 
patronage, the step taken by Mr, Malcom must have 
required great moral courage. It gives us pleasure to 
record each an example of independenoe in the pastor of j 
an evangelical Church. 


(Telegraphic Despatch,] 

Cleveland, May lltb, 1859. 

Bushnell, one of the Oberlin rescuers, was to-day se 
teuced to sixty days imprisonment in the common jail and 
a fine of $600 and costs. 

Tne Kentucky officers have been arrested on the charge 
ofkidnapping. 


RIGHT AND WRONG IN MINNESOTA. 


LETTER FROM JANE 

St. Cloud, Minnesota, April 4th, 1859. I 
Mrs. M. W. Chapman —Dear Friend: I received the 
I ticket of admission to “ the Twenty-fifth National Anti- 
Slavery Subscription Anniversary,” which you kindly 
forwarded to me; bat, owing to Uncle Samuel’s mail 
arrangements being imperfect, it did not reach me until 
your Anniversary was matter of history. I thank you 
none the less ; bat could not have gone if I would, and 
perhaps would not if I could, for it is doubtful wbat effect 
a meeting with bo many Abolitionists might have upon 
my future life. My surroundings have been so generally 
pro-slavery, doughface and conservative, that it has long 
been matter of doubt whether it is love of the right 
j love of the fight which keeps me in the anti-slavery field 
and it might not be safe to risk my fidelity to the slave 
by placing me in the midst of his friends.^^H 
I It appears as if this is my proper field of labor, aud as 
if I shoald not leave it for a day. In hope that your inte-| 
rest in ali that concerns the progress of human freedom 
will cause you to take an interest in this extreme corner 
of the Lord’s vineyard, I conclude to give you 
»ococ u ' thei enod work progresses here. , 

with the vast majority of onr sex I was educated^ 
people now educate the blind, viz.: by the sense of touch 
—to learn, principally, by and of the things with which 
we are brought directly into contact. Thus, I can only 
give a history of what I see and feel, or draw a conclusion, 
upon any great question, by jndging, weighing and mea¬ 
suring its effect upon the circle which immediately 
rounds me, and thus stands within reach. 

This difficulty will, perforce, make my account egotis¬ 
tical, but shall the mole have his eyes put out because 
he cannot gaze afar off at the son like bis haughty neigh¬ 
bor the eagle ? I hope not, and trust yon will bear with 
that narrowness of vision which confines my reading of 
events, of great public importance, to the “ raised letters” 
whioh compose the only alphabet I have ever learned. 

For many years I have felt that my business in the 
world was to labor on behalf of my sex, principally that 
class of them who are absolutely chattelized. 

Fifteen years age I oalled a Woman’s Rights Conven¬ 
tion, of which I was President, Secret ary "and all the 
members; and here it was Resolved, that so long as I was 
compelled to pay taxes to support slavery, so long I had 
right to a vote against it; and since that time, the great 
object of my life has been to “ vote airly and often 

how many votes I could influence. Jn other words, I 
have labored to do, in politics, for the extension of 
woman’s sphere of labor, what Eliza beth Blackwell has 
done in medicine—establish a precedent"In'favor of 
woman’s right to he a political leader. 

After nine years of editorial labor, with that want of | 
preparation and that divided attention which women 
usually bring to all new fields of labor, I gave up my 
post, feeling my public mission ended and my object unat¬ 
tained. 

With broken health and broken fortune, I came 
nesota, seeking rest aud quiet. Providence soon opened 
door for me to go to work again. I was offered the con¬ 
trol of the only press in the place, and accepted ; but 
few weeks taught me that I must either support Mr. 
Buchanan’s Administration or give up my post. I ehose 
to do the -former j and supported it so well that, in one 
month, bis friends broke the press and put the type 
river, as the only means of getting rid of the alliance. 
This emergency compelled me to do what no persuasion 
of friends hud ever been able to induce me to undertake, 
viz., deliver a publio address, verbally. 

A majority of onr citizens espoused my quarrel, bought 
new preBs, and placed it under my control. I requested 
them to get out of the way of any legal responsibility for 
my defence ; but they could not see, as I did, that tbe war 
of extermination. They thought the press- 
destruction was hasty, the effect of sudden rage, and ouuld 
not dream that any serious warfare ou the freedom of Ihe 
press was thought of. 

They soon found their mistake, and were harassed with 
libel suitsuntil they were driven from the field ; hut, upon 
retreating, they transferred the office to me, and entered 
bonds that the St. Cloud Visiter should never again 
discuss tbe subject of the destruction of its office. This 
did, forty of them, associated as a Priatiug Com¬ 
pany, in the spirit of mischief rather than as a serious 
matter. They knew I wanted one side of the quarrel all 
to myself, did not know what I would do, but, trusting to 
my woman’s wit, laughed among themselves and said, 
Never mind, she’ll straighten it all ont I ” Well, as soon 
as the bonds were signed, the Visiter silenced and the coast 
clear of my self-appointed vanguard, I discontinued the 
Vmiter, and, the next week, issued the St. Cloud Democrat, 
in the first number of which I reiterated all the libels, and 
made them worse, reaffirming all my positions, and inviting 
legal investigation. This came upon the press-gang, in 
the midst of their triumphant rejoicings, like a wet blan¬ 
ket upon a light blaze j and there was not much they 
could do about it. 

My office was iu a room adjoining that occupied by 
Stephen Miller, a relative, and formerly editor of the 
Harrisburg (Pa.) Telegraph, and Henry Swisshelm, my 
brother-in-law, both Btrong, reBOlnte men, who slept with 
loaded arms in their rooms on purpose to defend the 
press. Putting it into the river would not have been safe, 
Mr. Miller alone, of all the members of the Printing 
Company, had entered a public protest against the settle¬ 
ment made by the Company, and none of the preBS-gang 
cared to encounter him, either in physical or moral war¬ 
fare. I resided in my sister’s family, whose husband was 
known to keep loaded revolvers, and to be ready enough 
us. So, patting me in the river, according to. 


m eye to their felicity, I devoted myself to 
cm personally and politically comfortable, by 
keeping before the people the beauties of that 
i. nal business of woman-whipping of whioh this 
,:l branch concern. 

- -ent on so, until the time for the last fall elec- 
. (Stearns) County had always been to Min- 
it “ Old Berks ” is to Pennsylvania, 
lleman who had bought me and sot me to sup- 
r. Buchanan, and then threatened to put mo 
ver, after the type, to get me to stop supporting | 
Southern man, the oldest and wealthiest inba- 
jersonal friend of onr present U. S. Senator, 

He had always told the people how to vote, and 
1 just so, until a year before, when some of them 
led and set up to do their own thinking on local 
rnt the County Was so intensely Democratic that I 
contests it went all one way. In parts of it and 
on adjoining, up West and North, they could 
return as many votes as were wanted to decide any elec¬ 
tion, and did not scruple to send in thirty or forty from 
places where no election had ever been held. It was by 
such returns that Mr. Sibley was made Governor. I know 
precinct, in this County, from which thirty votes were 
returned when only one man lived in the precinct. 

So, the “ Democracy ” calculated certainly to carry the 
district, and resolved to endorse themselves in bo doing. 

ministration, through its two Land offices, took 
charge of the campaign, and the first thiag in the caucus 
meetings was the proposal, by the Register of the St. 
Cloud office, to endorse the fellow who had publicly pro¬ 
claimed himself the hero who conquered tbe type, to 
endorse him by electing him chairman of the meeting. 

In the Bpeech in which he made the proposal, he made a | 
gross personal attaok upon me, and oalled upon the 
Democracy to sustain Shepley. This the raDk and file 
refused to do ; but, nothing daunted, onr Register pro¬ 
posed the known principal of the press-gang for the place. 
His personal and political influence was such that he was | 
permitted to take the chair ; and his second assistant 
elected delegate to the District Convention. That is, of 
the three men who Were known to have broken tho press 
and put the type in the river, one was chairman of the 
caucus and one delegate to the District Convention, while 
Buchanan’s official placed tbe election on the platform of I 
hostility to the St. Cloud Democrat and “ petticoat govern¬ 
ment.” 

From the time the office was transferred to me, I have 
been “boss printer” as well as editor and proprietor, 
doing all the work, with the aid of apprentices. The 
week before the caucus meeting I had removed my office 
to winter quarters, had taken cold and was then down in 
bed with ulceration of the throat, utterly unable to speak, 
read or write a page. Mr. Miller took charge of the 
editorial department, and for three weeks did good 
vice; bnt a printer was sadly wanted ; and I had some 
things to say which no one could say for me. At length, 

I literally staggered to the office, and was Boon able to 
take full charge. We made our press work ; and good, I 
brave, noble men were in the field as speakers and can- 
>, who claimed the votes of the people for Freedom, 
for a free press, free soil, free people and against human 
ehatteldom. We branded the opposition “ slaveholders 
and the heart of the people responded, owning it a term 
of reproach. We took the name of “ Democrat,” to whioh 
they had no right, and assigned them the cognomen of | 
“ Moccasins,” while they laughed at the fun of Aboli¬ 
tionists contending seriously to prevent the election of | 
the “ regular ticket ” in the Twentieth Distriot. 

They organized a plan for taking forcible possession of 
the polls at this place; and as my office is quite near, there 
was reason to fear an attack npon it. It was always fur¬ 
nished with arms; bnt for that day I had an extra supply. 
One friend whom I asked for his double-barrelled gun 
replied, 

“ Yes. I will put in two good loads of buckshot; and 
if anybody comes along whom yon feel like shooting, just 
fire away! ” 

My friends all went to the polls well armed ; and all 
day I stayed in the office, printing and folding tickets 
and as the enemy found the friends of freedom ready to 
use force if need be, they did not attempt any violence 
but when the returns came in, and they found themselves 
thoroughly beaten, a more thunderstruck, astounded set 
of fellows have seldom counted votes. They could not 
believe it possible—could not tell how it happened- 
opened their eyes, stood a while, forgot to swear, and ra 
away and bid themselves. For weeks, not a Moccasin 
leader was to be seen; and some of them did not emerge 
from their retirement for months. The aids de camp, who 
staid about, tried to swear at the triumphant Democracy 
aB being “led by a woman.” They had dubbed me 
little, old woman of the Democrat and now they oame to 
be known as soldiers who had enlisted in a war to whip 
little, old woman, and got badly beaten at their ow 
game. So, they got little consolation out of that. 

Our Distriot embraces three Counties. We elected 
three Representatives, and full County tickets. All were I 
pledged to a hatred of human slavery—to oppose the 
whole national business of woman-whipping. 

The Moccasin Legislature of 1857-8 passed an act that 
there should be no Legislature the past winter, unless it j 
should be called by the Governor. The Legislators elect 
did not snit the Governor. So they were never oalled to 
serve, because it was known that they would have elected 
pledged to vote in favor of freedom every time the 
question shoald come up in the U. S. Senate. They also 
refused to pass an act for the election of representatives 
to Congress, for fear the people would send Republicans, 
as the public mind was excited about Kansas. They hoped 
time would allay that excitement and restore the spell of I 
the names “Democrat” and “regular ticket,” So, if 
there is an extra session this coming summer, Minnesota 
will be unrepresented, except by Mr. Rice. 

But to return to our local history. My enemies, the 
enemies of freedom here, have done for me and the oause 
what I never conld have done, viz. ; made of a woman a 
successful political leader, the head of a party which shall 
give color to the future polities of the North Star State ; 

Northern Minnesota Democracy, while acting with 
the Republicans, are bound to keep in advance of tbem 
i all questions of human rights. 

As many conservative people here had espoused my 
quarrel, I felt that I owed it to them, even more than to | 
myself, to render a reason for living in a field of labor 
which popular opinion pronounces unwomanly. I there¬ 
fore prepared a lecture on “ Woman aud Politics,” in 
which I give historical examples to prove that women 
have always “ meddled with politics ” ; and give the pro¬ 
of polities in this country to prove that if ever 
the women of any land were called upon, by dnty to God 
and humanity, to interfere iu behalf of the right, that 
time is now, wheu woman-whipping and baby-stealing are 
only questions whieh divide our great political par¬ 
ties ; and they only differ as to how much of them we are 
have. 

In that lecture I assume that the Constitution of the 
United States is anti-slavery, aud wonld, if rightfully 
administered, emancipate every slave under the shadow of | 
the stripes and st&rB; but that if it were otherwise, it 
would be “ a covenant with death and with hell,” and 
should be utterly disregarded—that right should reign 
though tho heavens fall. In short, the hardest, plainest, 
saltiest anti-slavery that I knew how to put into words I 
piled into it. I have delivered it this past winter in 
nearly every town north of St. Panl, always to crowded 
houses, always with applause ; and several times, at a call 
to make the anti-slavery movement aggressive, to change 
the entire principle of woman-whipping to the battle-cry 
of “ God and Liberty,” audiences have burst 
excessive and tumultuous approbation. 

know, by these and other signs, that the people, the 
great hearts of humanity, are ready for an uprising against 
the whole system of crime, and villany, and wrong ; that 
our politicians are keeping down instead of awakening 
and enkindling public Beutiment against slavery. If the 
Republicans of Illinois had planted themselves on the 
broad principle of human rights, and spent as much elo¬ 
quence upon enforcing the Declaration of Independence 
as they did on their contemptible “ White Man’s party,” 
Mr. Linooln would have been in the Senate to-day. The 
spirit of the American people is aggressive, and there is 
nothing in tbe shilly-shally, dilly-dally, half-defensive, 
half rnn-away policy of the Republican party to awaken 
their enthusiasm, and stir them to notion. Money and I 
religion are the two passions whioh rule this Western! 


of all historians—than the foTlhln'^ '° % 

by these negro slaves. At the time !r!“ rehi i' im!Sy 


nity ; and why do thoy not throw themselves npon it 
boldly, and, in the name of right, attack the wrong with 
that determination whieh must be irresistible ? 

The Administration party here are perfectly desperate. 

If they carry tbe State at all, so as to send three dough¬ 
faces to Congress, it must be by retaking this district, get¬ 
ting possession of election boards, and making arrange¬ 
ments for sending in whatever returns may be required. 

To do this they have sent on their strongest man, the same 

General who put my type in the river, to Washington for _ ml§t, 

aid ; and the leaders here now are boldly offering to buy I Those who were natives of *>H 

votes and influence, stating that they will have plenty of received religious instruction—h, • 9 a " d ’ n «Ver 
the South live, bnt Vln " 


Revolution, of the four hundred' 
whom the Island contained ’Ucu^; Ik 

recent natives of Africa-all idoir’^ 1 ‘^s^H 
of tbem, by their own tribes t ^ 1 J' % 
other withcraft arts at home, in ccntr 01 ^ 5 
of their chief or the traditional - - raveuti °n i- ^ 9 M 


money from government, and offering large sums to lead- 
B for their influence. 

At a partial view it might appear a small business for 
this great, almighty Yankee nation to make one grand 
effort, to retake one of their strongholds which, according 
to their account, has been captured and is now held by a 
little, old woman ” ; but I think it a very suitable busi¬ 
ness for a government which oan and does concentrate its 
dignity on the business of catching a runaway slave. 

It is to be hoped that, in the present flush state of the 
national treasury, folks in general will not object to fur¬ 
nishing tbe men who break presses in St. Cloud with a few 
thousands to buy votes to endorse themselves and Mr. 
Buchanan. They may just as well be doing this as buy¬ 
ing Cuba. 

One thing is certain, the Administration is here aB folly 
committed to endorsiug the destruction of my press as it 
is elsewhere to the acquisition of Cuba ; Gen. Lowry, tbe 
leader of the press-gang, is now in Washington ; and bis 
adherents boast, openly, that be will there get the means 
to carry this district 
We shall see. We have had, up in this North country, a 
oold, stormy spring, but a delightful winter. I travelled 
over five hundred miles last winter in open conveyances— 
always north of St. Paul—travelled the three coldest suc¬ 
cessive days of the Beason in a low-backed cotter, across 
prairies and through forests, have been out in whole days 
of snow storm, lectured the coldest night of the seasi 
board shanty—that is, a house where the walls 
made of rough pine boards withont plaster— and the same 
night slept in another of the same ; yet I have never taken 
felt five moments’ inoonvenience from cold. We 
have a glorious climate, one well adapted to growing 
backbone, cranberries and potatoes, and hope to supply 
less favored regions with these and other useful commodi¬ 
ties. Respectfully, Jane G. Swisshelm. 






the South live, bnt in even great '!' 3 
ing seen nothing bat vice fothe 
their relations to the snbj Hgated ta “f C ‘ of th e ^v- 
littie superior to the more recem ere -'fat-,^ il! 
trade. Called suddenly to arms, a ww S of '<4> 
duration, conducted on the part of lh 
France with unparalleled cruelly 
although resulting in the disgracetl n J ^ « 
tyrants, left behind it, as all wars ,, nhr °v 0I ^ 
the warn of races—a demorali z «d „ ° m ° fe 
labor, unfit for the exercise of ctl -“l’ Unin dt^ ly 
with the spirit of murder and theft ^ m 
With the whites, skilled oversight of 
disappeared ; and, to add a greater ^ 

nation, the - dries of leaders and raeeT-!^ 
test betwei i; he blacks and the m- - 


Under the rigorous rule of the” bTack' 1 !)!^ 0 ' 1 ^^ 0 ' 


TWO MONTHS IS HATTI.....NO. II* 


Malden, Mass., April 27, 1859, 

lb the Editor if The National Anti-Slavery Standard. 

Prevented by a number of pressing engagements from 
writing yon a series of Letters on Hayti, I will endeavor, 
in one article, to give some general resnlts or impressions 
of a residence of two months in tbe Negro Republic. I 
travelled from Cape Haytien to Gonaives ; from that 
town to the city of Port-au-Prince, where I constantly 
resided for more than a month, with the exception of a 
journey to Jacmel and back in quest of the proverbs 
the people. My sole business was to obtain the facts of | 
Hayti; and every hour of my time was occupied in the 


slew all the whites whom the wars had ef ' ali "' ;! (n 
Christophe, who succeeded him iu tb e M 8parea >» «nd of 
rapidly recovered its commercial vrosTn ' be ^ 
wars between him and Petion, and ■- ' ' ' a. 

by eartbqoakes, menaces, battles, ns 
until the union of the Island under 
gered its success or stability. Boy* 
molattoes, was a red tape stateem 
well, and promulgate well, and or 
codes compiled ; but he was not the man for 
young nation and dragging it, with Jove-Hk '^ ‘ 
from the social and moral slough in which i 
left it. Then, after a few years of ephemeral T** ^ 
Fanstin the First, a brutal man, a secret is 8BS ’ C1 ® ? 
most efficient Bpoke in the national chariot th ^ tb; 
ever made for Hay tL His reign has had a f ^ d * a 
“nee on the character of the people “ if w . , ewflil 
few years longer, sir,” said an intelligent 
fear there would have been neither Catholic tm » n 
tant religion here ; we would all have dezeaw!, '*** 
African idolaters.” There is no manner of aJ * ic "' 
every possible way—in one way alone 
reign of Soulouqne w 


way alone e: 

prejudicial to J 


endeavor to procure them. It was the most difficult work 


that I ever undertook. There are no statistics kept 
gathered by the government, excepting the custom-house 
returns, and these—so often made use of to the prejadice 
of the people—are worse than worthless to the seeker for 
facts. For, in consequence of the great depreciation of 
the currency of the country and the brntal avarice of 
Sonlonqne, the custom-house officers, receiving 
more than a few hundred Spanish dollars as their yearly 
salary, established a system of gigantic fraud—by 
usually known as conniving at smuggling, bnt by m 
chants there called compromises with the comptrollers— 
whioh compelled ‘them to make falsa returns to the cen¬ 
tral authorities, and created the impression, when these 
papers were published, that the country was rapidly 
driving Old Harry-ward. 

One merchant at Gonaiives, for example, informed 
that he had known several vessels enter that port heavily 
laden with cargoes of taxable goods, all of whieb, in 
consequence of the system of “compromise,” were re¬ 
ported to the Capital as ballast l / 

Another man—a deformed drunkard at Port-au-Prince 
—very ooolly informed me that, when in business, he 
found out several admirable methods of cheating the 
government—he didn’t use that phme though—among | 
which he enumerated false entries; he once reported, 
aided by the comptroller, one hundred barrels of floor 
when he had received Bix hundred ; “ and another way,’ 
he added, “ I found to work well in order to avoid the 
appearance of collusion—it was to have a very coarse 
article pat on the top of the box, and the fine linen or 
other heavily taxed fabric below it.” Thus, for example, 
when tbe assistants opened a box, they found a piece of j 
coarse cotton cloth, taxed at 2 cents a yard ; they looked 
at it, named it to the comptroller who was making the 
entries, who told them to go on, and the box was closed. 
Now, this box really contained the finest French linen, 
which was taxed at 6 cents a yard. 

“ That was ingenious,” I said, with an expression of 
contempt, whioh, however, he did not notice. 

“ Yes I bless you I ” he added, “ and that wasn’t all; 
for, besides that, every fifty yard roll would be marked 
thirty yards; so that we gained on them both ways. We 
had generally to pay the custom-house officers a quarter 
of the duty saved ; for they came to the store afterwards 
and got the real invoice, and examined every box as care¬ 
fully as they do in Europe—for their own interest. I 
used to laugh sometimes to see how particular they were 
—for their own interest. I’ve smuggled whole cargoes 
myself,” he added, “ but I hope,” he suddenly observed, 
“ that you don’t intend to mention this? You know, Bir, 
it would be betraying confidence for you to do that.” 

Instead of noticing this sublime audacity of the mer¬ 
chant moralist, I asked if there weren’t “ other modes 
of doing the sharp thing with the government ? 

“ Ob, yesl ” he said, “ bnt, aB I was saying, I hope yon 
won’t say anything about it? For, d’ye 
needn’t say anything about that to prove that the country 


is in a really flourishing condition. Even the present floors—not be er oitjea are ruin^ 1 ^:.^ 

oustom-house returns show that, and then you must add Carolines or ^ ( h„ir interior vilrig 68 ^., 

at least one-fonrth to all the exports and one-fifth to all 1 
tbe imports to get at the true commerce of the country. 


Besides, yon know you must add the fifth on the coffee ? ’ 


Over and above the declared exports and in addition 
to the quarter extra for ‘ dilapidations ’ ? ” I asked. 

Certainly,” he said, “ for there’s a great deal of | 
smuggling out of custom-house hours ; and then, even ia 
such an article as logwood, by bribing the entry clerks, 
they’ll count 200 for 300 pounds and so on all day long I ” 
—So, then, you see, Mr. Editor, that in addition to add¬ 
ing eight per cent, on the weight of the exports, which is 
given in French pounds, you must aocount for dilapida¬ 
tions on the most gigantic scale, as well as for the govern¬ 
ment fifth on the coffee crop. Mr. Dorval, at Gonaiives, 
nndertook to demonstrate that there had been no failing 
off in the exports of the oountry since the days of slavery 
while the population, from a variety of causes, is rather 
lesB than at that damnably “ prosperous period.” It is 
possible of demonstration, I believe. 

—This last statement concerning population, ho e ever, 
is not his, but miue. The estimates geuerally given 
the Island vary from 500,000 to 800,000 and even as high 
million. I can demonstrate, I think, that it is less 
than 600,000 in Hayti, and not more than 150,000 in the 
Eastern or Spanish part of the Island. 

-The result of my inquiries is that those products only 
have fallen off which it requires capital and liberal legis¬ 
lation to foster—as sugar, for example, and oottou, which 
have run down to zero in the scale of exports. But the 
physical condition of the great masses of the people is 
vastly superior now to their debased condition in the days 
of slavery. It is true that high cultivation has disap¬ 
peared, that luxury is extinguished, that there 

monuments of art—of taste very few—and that the 
palace mansions of the old timeB are everywhere mere 
of dismantled ruins. But tbe whip has disap¬ 
peared, and the hnman auction-room, and there 

deaths by starvation or by torture—uo Legrees to 
draw the blood from tbe quivering flesh, nor Adamses to 
say Amen and give God the glory. The melancholy 
spectacle is everywhere seen that tbe negroes can take 
care of themselves: that, even withont the assistance of | 
the “Norman’s” lash, they neither degenerate nor starve; 
that, withont any external encouragement or aid, and 
against multitudinous internal hindrances, these people 


v,u„ *8—it has taught the mulattoes, I think, to be ' 
cautious or decent in their expression, if not i 0 
ing, of hatred and contempt for the black ponnu', 
—Of this prejudice of shades, which is th e 
obstacle, I believe, to the moral and political prosn^ 
Hayti, it is unnecefBary to do more in a snoiZ^ 
to describe it, in that splendid sentence of the y 
Humboldt: “ The mulatto hates his father and da •* 
bis mother.” It is very difficult, indeed, for an Ah* 
tioniet to i ive in Hayti without transferring his hatred ' 


slaveholders in America to the “colored" 


PoNiti* 


there. They speak of the negroes in precisely tbe si, 
language as the doughfaces and slaveholders of t* 
United States. Fear, alone, I believe, prevents th! s 
from treating them in the same way. They wonty 
Boyer, as a class, because Boyer gave all the oUt*; ; 
them, and carefully kept power out of the bands of tfe 
blacks. Geffrard is black in color, but a grift in blood 
he understands this prejudice thoroughly, refnsestoyirii 
an iota to it, and therefore possesses the confidence ui 
love of the enlightened portion of both claesea 
“ I am neither a black,” he said recently, “ nor a pa 
de coleur. Look at your flag : there are two colon in it 
yet it is one flag. Remember that fact, as yon look cult 
and let the two colors among ns form one people!" 

—Whites are not allowed to hold real estate in Hiy . 
nor is their evidence received against blacks ia the com 
of justice. If a Haytien woman marries a white nno,4» 
thereby loses her nationality and becomes a foreigner K 
her husband’s nation. Hance there are not more thai 
two hundred whites in the Republio. Of this imnbn 
seventy are Roman Catholic prieBts. They are s end w 
of scamps—rakes and drunkards, ignorant, avaricioosami 
unprincipled. They live ojSaly, with Jew exception 1 
with concubines. The religion they tea6h is very Huh 
superior to idolatry ; the influence they ieiert h etet;- 
where prejudicial to morality. Ha?f^B independent.. 
the Pope j the head of the Church i^HioI ihe Sat 
also. ^ 

The Catholic Church, therefore, #nnot Jniiij be W 
responsible for the character oi 1 )*® se reproiW 
I never sympathized with Cromvf^, ‘ 

several ship-loads of priests from Irelanfoh" 1 ' 1 1 ^ 
familiar wilh the character of the priesthood of H»J- 
The first great step to a-better state of thing* 10 £ 
would be to banish, hang, drown or in some 
them—for the mode is less important than ^ 
but the interests of religion, morality, social or 
of the Catholic Churoh itself—demand that these J - 
should be summarily dealt with. They are a * ^ 

with one exception, and he should not be an exe 


e not more than half-a-dozen 


Protest* 0 ' ® 


ha* general. 1 


their fate. 

There art.- 

sionaries iu the Island, but their influence 
been good; they have labored with considerable 
although with but little apparent result. ^ 

This, then, the people’s training: wha 

to find? . if heathen 10 * 8 "' 

Why, as you will find, this nation, V , 

with, made wholly heathen by slavery ^ 
and without religions training 
the mornes several heathen P ra ® tices * itt epeecM** 
where have very slender regard 
tity in life, or the luxuries ■ori« 
lies at times nearly as coolly as a jiiraW 

have no more respect than car Southern 
female virtue ; they live, out w with 


u* dilapidated palaces; their mterwrvL-^^ 
the Alricau style; and yet, thewpnop ^ s ,_- 

to the Southern slaves, va, 7 “^po^ 


hearted, courteous; and, whenconfld^ ^,. 


* Far Mr. Red path'll ant letter nee gnuniasB of Mured 26. 


hearted, courteous , »■*<*, -- theI n . 

them, singulaily trustworthy. ^ al)5tra c^ ^ 

sand dollars, aud not ‘ ott car°^ 

leave a few of their petty bills abo J ibeir^ 

they will probably relieve you of t ^ 

the vices of slaves, which have not ye 

of the freemen. 80 eculate 

It is a very solemn thing ° P iJdeU iuten'' 00 ’ ; ; 
at least, as a writer does o Q0 priestly P [i£ , : 

Holy Over-ruler ; but humbly, among* 1 

lion, let me venture 

lessons to be found in Hayb bla*Pj^ 


tended by it to 8liaiue of the crimi^ 3 
silence the impious mouths „ at 


bo oneu eveu m — d endows - -*.• 

has formed ia His owaimag ^ ble of e ojJfjj*i 
are not everywhere aud al y ha3 gi ven them • . < 

out abusiug the birthrig desp« rate1 ^ ; 

experiment, to human eyes, iiuea t atte ^,ri : / 

found in all ^Juotaof 

successfully carried oul.hf the b^^ t» 


aud barbarous materials ™ ul “ progress’ 

For every one there, am 0 

iat Hayti is progressing. , g # ma n of P* llt : 

One word of Gettrard. d refinement, , 0 t *- 

worth ; a person of cultured r ^ tal n*° 
capable ol inspiring affectm - * capa ble 
the soldiers or public ^ consp' rat * P^ 

office. His father three 

Dessalines. He in the 

in insurrections. He 0 c P 009 piracfe s ‘‘’fJ 

Twice he was engag exceeding 1 ? S judg^ij 

He is a slightly but ^ heig ht, l _<* i 

ner, rather under the m uubiac- hi ixi %A 

features more OauoMi» eye3 , 

forehead intellectual aad era y. 


forehead fotelieetual ay . ^ ls ^, ra ll/y 

short curly hair « ^f£ an y carem J J 


His snort eur.j — d many an ^ 

traces of deep in teUec‘“ ally tb fpl , 

Ueve, he is a e " 

socially a most agrees that s A 

and friend. His wife « °° d ifl her ^J 
suspected to hav 0 ^ Be * 

Guerrier foretold his ^ baa d , 

then, when old Guerrie P ^ 











tl, ^ h °«ae«irons to proeure an emigration^® the United 
®* 1 \ have thought it my duty to oppose this scheme, 
^t ltbe solemn guarantees of his government are given 
oD V „ r friends in case of his decease or overthrow. 

—*'*»*“• 


itou they have the privilege of raising »ud 


We know that the law will not allow an overseer or 
| manager to strike them ; we know that they work only 
hours per day, unless they choose; we know that 
Saturdays and Sundays are their own ; that each man 
and woman is entitled to a spot of land, to till for vege¬ 
tables ; that the laborers on an estate own all the fruit 
por conspiracies "“'j ]aD( , e ^hich never sleeps) and un- that grows upon the estate, and that each laborer is paid 
but bis. 00 “™£have compelled the traitors to fly. by law for all his lawful working hours, and extra for 
all hours he chooses to work that are not lawfnl; that 
en and women receive the same price (mark that, too) 
r the same labor. 

Year readers can draw their own conclusions upon the 
question whether the state of these people now is worse 
than at first. I have been in numbers of their houses, 
and find many of them better kept than those of foreign- 
who live upon our railroad and canal routes; much 
better than the negro cabins. Besides tbe nine govern¬ 
ment sehool-honses, there are many others—some kept 
up by private endeavors, some by church influence— 
that a great many of the children are being taught 
re id I have conversed with some of the teachers, and 
they tell me that the children learn quite as fast as white 
children. One gentleman here, who has a human heart, 
assures me that tbe children born in freedom are much 
brighter, smarter and better looking than those bom 
slavery, taking them en masse; and ™ hfls vpt 
serted that the emancipated slaves w 
before, while many admit that they a 

Pr But my letter grows too long. 1 will treasure up 

thoughts as I go and preserve them UH 8 et ^ 
shall the beautiful shells and seeds of the Island, for 
, Yonrs, Frances D. Gage, 


^^^oTlteinTrememltered me.ely as a mulatto 
^ f t°o leavl Sin" him the reputation of a Petion or a 
cb,ef ’ be idolized by posterity as the rebmlder of 

f^ou and the First of the Blacks of the Nineteenth 

Ce £“£es hi8 opportunities, and, I think, will act wisely 

*°l£ D wbi'le there is a doubt of it, let onr colored friends 
t hom e. Unless tbey can secure tbe most favorable 
frme of colonization, unless be freely grants them, what 
listing laws deny to the natives, the liberty to come or 
f 8t their pleasure, it will be the dnty of the Abolitionist 
g “ (he United Slates to do everything in his power to pre¬ 
sent an emigration. Not that we love Hay ti less, but our 
brethren more. 

^Of the army and educational system I may write at 
another time. 

To sum up: 

Before I went to Hayti I advocated insurrection 
agency for liberating and developing the character of the 
blacks; returning—having seen the results of the annihi¬ 
lation of a white race of tyrants—I endorse and applaud 
tbe career of De clines. Jam es Redfatu. 

besults OF EMANCIPATION IN SANTA CRUZ. 




e has yet as- 
e not as moral as 
more so, and im- 


- v Cruz, W. L, March 30, 1859. 

.rai-Slavery Standard. 
early two'weeks upon this plea- 
illage people, and have made 
its sugir eftates, finding much 
’ ink would interest tbe readers 
not tell them of the waving 
pamis, of luxuriant cocoas, of orange groves, or magnifi¬ 
cent cane fields, nor of the prospect of tbe sugar and rnm 
crop. To them there is a higher point of interest than 
the agricultural productions of the Island, or the beau¬ 
ties which nature has spread over its picturesque moun¬ 
tains and vallieB; the great problem of hnman freedom 
that is being worked out here by theetwenty thousand of 
those unfortunate children of oppression, who, twelve 
years ago, wore tbe chains of a mister ! 

It is asserted boldly in the United States, end especially 
in the West and Sooth, that the emancipated slaves of 
the WeBt Indies are in a far worse condition now than 
they were before their release from bondage. Even here 
this charge is made by nearly every American or Dane 
that you meet at the hotels or boarding-houses, or on the 
estates. So constantly did I hear it that I became all 
the more anxious to see and hear and know for myself 
the facts. 

1 had just come from the slave region of the South and 
from Cuba. I had been on estates, in Missouri, where 
“ slwery exists in its mildest form ” (a favorite expression 
of our people), and of coarse began to compare notes. 

On the sugar plantations bordering on the Mississippi, 

I saw hordes of slaves in the fields at work, always with 
an overseer behind them, whip in hand. Their clothing 
was scant—usually but one garment—a kind of obemise 
or frock for the women, reaching a little below their 
knees, no covering on the head ; the men with pants and 
shirt (often without a shirt), and these of tbe coarsest 
material. We^aw them working thus at sunrise, at noon, 
and at evening, and always working steadily, and as if 
afraid to pause, though their motions were not so quick 
as the Yankee’s, who has his eye ever fixed “ on the main 
chance.” 

Their cabin homes on the banks of the great river look 
comfortable to tbe passer-by, and each family, it is said, 
is allowed a bouse, and each bouse is surrounded by a 
little land. They do not huddle together so as to exclude 
the air. Often these honses front a green lawn or lane, 
and look pleasant and quiet. What the inside may be we 
only know by hearsay, but have been told of dirt floors, 
a blanket, a kettle for boiling mush—little else. 

We crossed the Golf to Havana, went into the country, 
visited a coffee plantation, and saw the slaves at work by 
the wayside as we passed along. Everything 
seemed to tell us of slaves in a worse condition than id 
the States. They seemed driven to their toil like many 
broken-down cattle, limping and hobbling along with 
“ i w, uneasy motions, half-clothed, dirty and toil- 
with no expression of countenance that told of | 
hope. Gangs of men and women—the women with 
thing to cover nakedness—the men, most of them, with 
only a strip of coarse cloth around the waist. At Dight 
they have Dot even the cabin home to go to, in which to 
be locked, with all light and air excluded by bolts and 
bars, save that which steals humanely in through cracks 
and crevices; but are huddled together into long dark 
pens, thatched overhead heavily with palm leaves, mould¬ 
ering and decaying, full of damps and vermin. Here 
they are locked up like sheep or cattle, to swelter oat the 
few short hoars of the night allotted to sleep. 

Suoh is the outward view of the condition of tbe field 
hands In Cuba. House servants, of course, fare better. 
Now, let ns look at the emancipated field hands of Santa 
Cruz, “ those poor, lazy, half-starved, half-naked, degraded 
creatures, that are far worst off than the slaves of Cuba or 
South Carolina,” of whom we have so often heard. The 
first objeot of interest as I rode out one morning was the 
children going to school. We were going from Chris- 
Uansted, on the east end of the Island, to FrederickBted, 
on the west, fifteen miles (the whole length of the Island 
is twenty-two miles), through the most prosperous and 
rich portion of the Island. It was near eight iu the morn¬ 
ing. We passed group after group of colored children, 
with their little baskets or pails of dinner, going to 
school. Each group had a colored woman with them, 
whose duty it was to see them to the school-house in good 
season and in good order, to take care of their dinaere, 
and to bring them safely home again when school was 
dosed at noon. These childrea were as well-dressed, 
neat and clean as the same number of country children 
in our Western States ; many of them too much dressed 
for a school. As we passed them, not one failed to lift 
the band, and wish U6 a good morning, and with a bright, 
pleasant smile, as if in their hearts they were happy. 

Tbe school-house was a large, airy building, set upon 
high ground, well ventilated, with the usual lattice work 
to let in the air and shut oat the sun—capable, I should 
think, of accommodating two hundred children. Such a 
school-house would be an honor to many a country place, 
even in New England. The yards were very clean and 
neat, and the ont-bnildings comfortable. Shade trees J 
were 

The children seemed to come from two or three miles on 
each side. At nine we ceased to meet or pass these gronpB 
of children. We passed three of these school-1 
them well-filled and the children quietly studying their 
books or standing in rows reciting their lessons, while 
their nurses sat under the shades, watching their dinners, 
sewing or chatting, with evident enjoyment. 

These schools are established by the Danish govern-! 
ment, and all under the charge of the Moravians. There 
are nine of them on the Island. These were children of the 
field-hands. Mark that as one evidence of degradation 
Then we turned to the field laborers. We Baw them 
ploughing, hoeing, planting, weeding and gathering. We 
saw no whips, no driving, no nakedness, no gloom. The 
women wore colored dresses, of calico or cotton goods, 
striped, blue and white. Every one had her bead protected 
either by a fancy colored handkerchief, in shape of a tor- 
ban, or a hat of straw or palm leaf. The dresses 
long, reaching, when unconfined, to the feet; but in the 
fields they all wore them cunningly looped up about the 
hips with a cord, making at once a puff flounce and a ] 
Bloomer. Many wore leggings, fastened below the knee, 
earrings, necklaces and finger-rings were very common, 
indeed universal. One girl wore three white skirts, 
looped up so as to show the three embroidered edges, 
making a full display about her knees, as do our public 
dancers. These embroidered skirts were clean and white, 
and her plaid gingham above them sat neatly to her 
form and was well made. Her turban was put on with 
care, and her gold earrings, with their long coral pen¬ 
dants, danced merrily as she flourished her hoe among I 
the cane-hills with the air of a princeBS. I saw in all 
this not a false pride, bat a sublime Belf-respect—a desire 
to do as the white people do, to whom all people bow, 
and who will not wear the chains of slaves. 

Their houses on the estates looked comfortable, and 
through the open doors we saw tables, chairs, beds, pic¬ 
tures on the walls (not from Raphml’s hand, to be sure) 


MR. MATS REPLY TO MR. WOLCOTT. 

Leicester, Mass., May 9,185 

ie Editor of The National Anti-Slavery Standard. 


uctiaus, jk It is not true that the Church is, la m 
proper sense, the bulwark of slavery.” And whoever 
will read the review of his book in The Standard may 
see it incontrovertibly proved, by collation of tbe very 
documents Which he addnees as evidence, that Mr. Barnes 
relies partly upon reservation of truth, partly upon 
sophistry, ?nd partly upon directly deceptive statements, 
to bring his readers to this conclusion. 

The fact respecting Mr. Barnes is, that his contse for 
fifteen years past has seemed to be, like that of Rev. E. 
N. Kirk of Boston, a careful watching for the turn of the 
tide, in the relation of the Cbnrch to slavery. Both 
these men have, in several instances, with intervals of 
years between, thrown out expressions of a strongly anti¬ 
slavery aspect, which seemed designed as feelers of the 
of public sentiment in the Church. Without any 
doubt, if these expressions had been responded toby their 
respective denominations, or even by a large and strong 
party in them, Dr. Kirk and Mr. Barnes would have 
thrown themselves upon the top of tbe advancing v 
and floated gloriously into public notice as active reform¬ 
ers—leaders in a purification of IheChnrch from the taint 
of slavery. But the Chnrcb was not ready to be purified ; 
and Mr. Barnes and Dr. Kirk were not ready to risk their 
position to any greater extent than by these tentative 
demonstrations. 

If the “Leeds Yonng Men’s Anti-Slavery Society 
will act opon the suggestions of Mr. Horner so far as t„ 
keep watch of tbe American clergymen who visit their 
country, and confrout the anti-slavery professions which 
such men will generally make in England with facts from 
their demeanor at home towards the slaves, and especially 
towards the free colored people, and, when tbe proof of 
dishonesty appears, send it after them wherever they go 
throughout the British isles, they will do a most impor¬ 
tant work, both for the abolition of slavery and tbe puri¬ 
fication of the Churches. 


One of the very last things in the world which I could 
ssire is a controversy or serious difference with any 
..anest anti-slavery man ; and such I bare for years 
esteemed the Rev. Samnel Wolcott to be, though not per¬ 
sonally acquainted with him. When I made the remarks 
at the late Anti-slavery Convention (in Providence) 
which he censures in your last paper, I'was not aware of | 
being present; wh’ch I say only to tbow that I 
designed no personal attack. Being (as we were) i“ 
Rhode Island, and aiming to show what strength and ii 
crease of life slavery had ever derived from the social, 
political and ecclesiastical countenance given to it at tbe 
North, it was wholly fitting that the action of the Rhode 
Island Congregational Ministers, in rendering special 
honors to two ministers, sitting with them as representa¬ 
tives of notoriously pro-slavery bodies (the Old and New 
School General Assemblies of the Presbyterian Church), 
should be instanced, in proof of what was said. And it | 
was so spoken of, as stated in the report of the Conven¬ 
tion, in yonr paper of two weeks ago. Mr. Wolcott, in. 
your last, explains the case, and argues that the censnre 
upon the Rhode Island Consociation was without cause. 

Let ns look once more at the matter, and just as Mr. 
Wolcott presents it to your readers in his own letter. 
The Rhode Island Consociation of Evangelical Ministers, 
at their annual meeting, receive as delegates from the 
Presbyterian General Assemblies the Rev. Drs. Rice 
and Poor, who are not (says Mr. Wolcott) slaveholders 
themselves, but who are yet known to hold sentiments, 
to the compatibility of slaveholding with Christianity 
and as to Scriptnral authority for alavebolding, which 
Mr. Wolcott and others in the Consociation cannot en¬ 
dorse. Bat what is of more consequence—Drs. Rice and 
Poor are present as rcpressntalives of two of the most 
powerful pro-slavery religious bodies in the laud. They 
are there only in that relation. They represent there 
those two great Blavebolding bodiis. So decidedly pro-1 
slavery are those Presbyterian bodies, that the Rhode 
Island Consociation is actually debating, at that very 
meeting, whether they will not, on that ground, decline 
all further correspondence and exchange of delegates 
with them. They pass a vote, which Mr. Wolcott (if I 
rightly understand him) considers to be equivalent to 
refusing all farther connection with the said Presbyterian 
Assemblies ; although the Rev. Mr. Cooklin, of Provi -1 
dence, also a member of the Consociation, thought no 
such vote was passed. Mr. Wolcott, in his letter to The 
Standard, claims that snch a vote was passed ; and j 
surely he shonld know. “ The vote,” however, he says, 

“ had not been reached ” when the time for the usual 
public services took place ; aDd, th at “ the customary 
courtesies ” might not be neglected, Dr. Rice was invited 
to preach the seymoth and Dr. Poor and another “ pre¬ 
sided at the communion-table ” I If this was not saying 
to these representatives of Blaveholding Churches, “ Bre¬ 
thren, we are probably about to vote to suspeQd formal 
intercourse with your Churches, but we really mean no¬ 
thing by it,” then I am incapable of construing actions. 
The action said, loader than words can do, “ We must do 
something to silence the abolition demands upon ns, and 
to satisfy the anti-slavery men in our own Consociation, but 
It shall be accompanied by the mqst significant assurance 
can give to our Southern brethren that we recognize 
them as true and dear brethren in Christ.” Now, when 
this blowing hot and cold, this two-facedness, 
among oommon people, who make no claim to superior 
sanctity or learning, men calfit hypocrisy. When a Con¬ 
sociation of Ministers, in Rhode Island, or elsewhere, does | 
this very thing, declaring the Presbyterian Church to be 
so pro-slavery that it cannot continue to hold correspon¬ 
dence with it, and at the same moment, by two most sig¬ 
nificant actions, rendering the highest honors to the repre¬ 
sentatives of that Chnrcb, what shall we call it? “In¬ 
consistency,” says Mr. Wolcott. “ If I had called it in¬ 
consistency,” he would have found no fault with me, he 
says. But surA inconsistency, in regard to snoh a subject, 

I maintain, is hypocrisy ; and that of a very heaven-dar¬ 
ing nature. And why should courtesy to representatives 
of Ch arches, so pro-slavery that the only course of safety 
left is to separate from them—why should courtesy, I ask, 
be preferred to fidelity f Why take all the meaning out of 
their resolution of separation, by aD act showing that N( 
separation of mind and heart exists ? 

Mr. Editor, I am in favor of applying to a qnestionable 
or culpable act of a Consociation of Ministers the 
phraseology that would be justly applicable to a similar 
act done by a body of merchants, mechanics, &c. Why 
not ? There is no reason why we should not; but, on the 
contrary, every reason why double-dealing and prevarica¬ 
tion, and especially compromise with the “ snm of all 
villanies,” should be more severely rebuked amongst pro¬ 
ministers of the Lord Jesus Christ than amongst | 
any others. The task of rebuke may not be agreeable. 
Bat in some cases, it seems absolutely necessary. I hope 
Mr. Wolcott will not persevere in defending the Rhode 
Island Consociation in this matter. 

Respectfully yours, Samuel May, Jr. 


©«r €ot})c;w Corrtsptiitntt. 

LETTERS FROM HARRIET MARTINEAU. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS.] 

Asti-Slaves, Tactics : a paper read before tl- 

Leeds [EoglanlJ Young Men's Anti-Slavery Society, March 16th, 
1859, by Joseph A. Horner.” London: pp. 24. 

This vigorous little pamphlet—which is “ Dedicated to 
the Anti-Slavery Societies of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the hope that they may be quickened to renewed efforts I 
behalf of their black brethren ”—urges upon the atten¬ 
tion of these Societies the importance of concentrating 
their efforts upon the reformation of the American 
Chnrcb ; and justly represents that the most efficient 
action possible, in their circumstances, against slavery, 
will be a faithful exposure, before the British public, of 
ihe real extent of the complicity of that Church with 
slaveholding, and an effort to induce active interposition 
against this wickedness, by each religious denomination 
and association in Great Britain, upon their several eccle-1 
siasticaTallies in this country. 

The soundness of this position is unquestionable. Tbe 
need of each an interposition is obvious, even for the 1 
credit of the Christian name, which is becoming damaged 
throughout the world by the kindred claimed with it by 
such men as South-Side Adams and Baron Stow in the 
North, and the late Rev. J. V. D. Johns in the South, 
and the allowance of that claim by ministers and churches j 
not openly pro-slavery. Moreover, the need of light 
upon this subject among British Christians is shown by 
the fact that this very pamphlet names the Rev. Albert 
Barnes as among the “ champions of freedom ” in this 
country. No wonder! The very elect may be deceived 
by such specific declarations as he has from time to time 
made upon that subject, fortified by the confidence whioh 
one is naturally disposed to place in the sincerity of 
who calls himself a “ minister of the Gospel.” His last 
book in regard to slavery (“ The Church and Slavery 
pp. 196, which was reviewed at length in The Standard 
immediately after its publication, Dec. 30th, 1856), 
elaborate statement in regard to the “ actual position ” 


- — — v —..——^-——,-,, of the New School Presbyterian Church, and also its 

around their doors chickens, ducks, turkeys and young | “ particular duty,” in regard to slaveholdiug. He there 


April 25th, 1859. 

7b the Editor of The National Anti-Slavery Standard. 

Sir: Tbe crisis anticipated in my last has arrived. 

The great European war—the “ War of Opinion in 
Burope,” foretold by Canning nearly forty years ago, 
and felt as a doom ever since, from the White Sea to the 
Mediterranean, and from Central Asia to the Atlantic— 
begins to-day. It is now just noon of tbe 25 th of April ; 
and the war may be some hours old ; or the first blow 
may be struck at this moment. It is universally felt to 
be no ordinary war; quite needless at the moment; and 
therefore likely to last the longer, from being general 
and comprehensive in Us objects. 

Austria allowed, on Thursday last, three days’ grace 
for Piedmont to disarm and dismiss the volunteer force 
of 20,000 strangers—a thing which Piedmont neither 
could nor would do. The term expired last night; and 
at this hour the aim of the aggressor is to crush the Pied¬ 
montese force before tbe French armies can come np. 

To no one probably is this violent move more welcome 
than to the French Emperor. Resolved on the war, he 
shrank and trembled under the tremendous pressure 
brought to bear upon him by the English Ministers in their 
speeches a week ago, and by the public opinion of Europe 
—including France. At his moment of deepest embar¬ 
rassment, Anstria relieved him by assuming the entire 
responsibility of the outbreak. He now has his own way; 
and he may push his forces on to the Italian frontier with¬ 
out farther remonstrance from any quarter. 

It may be inquired why he is so eager, when it certainly 
is the opinion of many qualified judges that this war will 
make an end of the Bonaparte!. Wby could he not “ let 
well alone,” it will be asked ; why throw himself into a 
situation which would be one of grave perU for tbe most 
firmly-seated Potentate? The current explanation—i 
very remarkable one, whether more or less trne—is that 
he buys off his executioners by this war. He v 
is whispered, a Carbonari, and bound by the oath of that 
Society to do his possible for the liberation of Italy. When 
the appointed three years’ grace bad expired—three years 
during which he did everything for despotism, and nothing 
for liberty—he was under sentence of death, as judicial 
and inevitable as a sentence before any other tribunal. 
Hence the attempts against bis life, and eminently 
Orsini’s, and hence the alteration in the ma 
date of that attack. Hu is aware, it is said, that the j 
attempt will be made again and again, till it succeeds 
aud hence his feverish baste and reckless obstinacy in 
undertaking tbe liberation of Italy, against the united 
will of his (objects and his allies (with the exception of- 
Piedmont alone), and at the risk of the world’s fatal 
mockery for going a long way to confer freedom on 
straugers, while he will not allow the good people ofl 
France to think, speak or move, or manage their 

re, public or private. Though he is not the sagacious 
he was, he must be aware that this war will not stop 
short of a settlement of the controversy between despo¬ 
tism and free government on the continent of Europe. 

know that his upstart, selfish, uncalled-for des¬ 
potism stands even a worse chanoe than the older tradi¬ 
tional absolutism of the German and Russian govern¬ 
ments. Thus be has a bottomless gulf on either hand, and 
many a chasm across his narrow path. Assassination 
first; defeat, if he lives to snstain it; these are his first 
perils ; and if he escapes them, there remains the strong 
probability—almost tbe certainty—of the overthrow of 
his dynasty, in any event. If Italian liberty is prostrated 
by tbe despots, he, as the champion of that liberty, is de¬ 
feated ; and if, on tbe contrary, tbe Italian 
umphs, the French will no looger endure despotic rule 
from the hand which has made other nations free. There 
remains the alternative of his brioging the Italians under 
a French yoke; and it is only necessary to observe, 

>gard to this, that a people or group of peoples who] 
could cast off Austria will not submit to any other Power. 
They certainly need not; and therefore they will not. 
Such seem to be the prospects of the newest, rawest, vul- 
garest, most selfish and violent of European tyrants; and 
thus closely is his destiny implicated with the grand con¬ 
flict which is to decide how the nations are to live, from 
this day forwards I 
You will have seen, by onr Prime Minister’s speech last ] 
Monday night (a speech to which all Europe was listen¬ 
ing with feverish intentness), that he anticipates that Eng¬ 
land will soon be engaged in the war. Not only all 
Earope, but the world must be made to understand that 
Lord Derby was here speaking for himself, and perhaps 
for a handful of comrades ; and that England has no sort 
of intention of giving up her policy of peace 
tion, for no better reason than that there is war between 
countries which have a wholly different polity from hers, 
and no meanB of peace and quiet at home. England 
done her utmost to prevent war ; she looks on sorrowfally 
n age of inexpressible woe is inaugurated by 
selfish men; she sympathizes with Italy, but not with her 
fatal choice of an ally ; and, finally, the more she sees 
of civilization and progress endangered by the j 
spread of war, the more she will feel it necessary to take 
up the dropped duties of other States; to gnard the 
creative and conservative processes of social life, in pre¬ 
cise proportion as other Powers are engrossed in the work 
of destruction. 

We, the people of England, hope and intend, therefore, 
to remain at liberty to watch the coarse of the great 
revolution which we see in progress in the United Slates. 

incident shall escape us. In the midst of the pre¬ 
sent excitement, when telegrams are arriving all day 
long, charged with vital news, and when we are without ] 
a Parliament daring six weeks as critical as any in the j 
century, we are noting tbe signs of the times in yonr 
hemisphere. We observe the discontent at Washington 
about the fulfilment of the treaty between Nicaragua and 
her European allies about the passage of the Isthmus 
ask what the discontent is about, seeing that yonr 
government professes to desire simply and solely what the 
treaty provides—a safe and impartial passage across the 
Isthmus for all nations. We note tbe irritability on the 
spot and at Washington ; and we believe we understand 
it. We are watching the vital controversy between your 
State and Federal Courts wbicb, it seems to us, must, if 
staunchly conducted, induce ere long tbe one solution 
the other—the abolition of slavery or the dissolution of | 
your Union. Trite matters enough to you! but not yet 
I wish they were. But we are learning, and 
shall not be drawn away from our lesson, I think, by this 
great European war. One reason for thinking so 
the question of free and slave labor—of negro industry 
iu various couutries—really cannot be thrust aside at this j 
time of day. The French Emperor is mistaken if he 
thinks that any breach of promise about discontinuing 
his slave trade will pass unnoticed in the hubbub of the 
war. Portugal has good reason, as we know, to watch 
that trade on the East coast of Africa; and England 
watches it closely on the West coast—seeing heart-break¬ 
ing spectacles there just now. One spectacle which W by 


bo ffiiaanB Mart-iire&itiflg k the loss and damage sustained 
by the M. M. Regis k Co., who have lost largely by their 
contract, and who cannot succeed in getting victims any- 
wherb within reach of onr vigilance ; but not the less is 
industry broken np throughout the interior of the Bight 
of Benin. Tbe inland chiefs have learned that there are 
slave-traders off the coast who would deal with them as 
of old bat for the trade and traders in palm-oil and other 
produels ; aud they are doing their utmost to destroy the 
growth of products, and the traffic in them, just when 
the promise of virtuous and profitable industry along the 
becoming really magnificent. Great as is the 
mischief done, it would be repaired if your government 
would join effectively with ours and that of Portugal t 
keep the French to their terms, to compel the Emperor’ 
subjects to fulfil his pledge. This is one item of on 
national duty, in which we should rejoice to have your 
hearty and effective cooperation. Another duty 
draw the attention of all holders of tropical lands, and 
territory cultivated by negro labor, to the true condition 
of our West India colonies. If there are any means wbat- 
by which the facts of the case can be impressed 
the citizens of yonr Sonthern States, it is a duty of the 
first magnitude so to impress them. They are t 
found clearly stated in the new (April) number of the 
Edinburgh Review. No sane man will question the author¬ 
ities there cited, or dispute the evidence on which it is 
proved that the West Indies were going fast to rain under 
the influences of slavery, were saved by emancipation 
were a second time nearly destroyed by calamities which 
bad nothing to do with labor supply, and again preserved 
by free labor, while tbey are now far advanced in a career 
of prosperity of every kind which is beyond the utmost 
expectations of the old Abolitionisls, and yearly or 
increase. If yonr Sonthern States can be saved, morally, 
socially and economically, it will be by learning from 
experience If there is one duty more argent than 
other on tbe good citizens of your country and mine, it 
is convincing American society of the troth. No tnrmoil 
of continental strife shall be allowed, od this side of the 
water, to drown the testimony of onr grateful colonies. 
Yon, I trust, will take care that it shall be beard tbrongh 
J-ali the political cries of tbe day, and all the proclama¬ 
tions of vulgar aggrandizement which are shouted forth 
by the managers of the degenerate political rigimf under 
which yon live. If we wish to save Africa and America, 
this is tbe step to be taken to-day—to make known the 
condition of the Briti-h West Indies at the latest date.| 
can contrast them with those of the French which 
keep np a virtual slavery, the lesson will be all the 
instructive. 
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A company of ladies in Washington have presented an 

elegantly bound Bible to. the Bev. Mr. Haley, as a token of 
appreciation for his services in behalf of Mr. Sicki e3 , 

A Richmond paper says, alluding to 2?je Tribune's 
sending a special reporter to attend tbe sale of Pierce Bn tiers 
slaves, that “ it is a pity the Georgians didn’t know the object 
of bis eirand, and hia name.’' If ’tia true, r tis pity, then « 

7 tia J tis true.” 

A swindling fugitive slave is on a tour in New Eng¬ 
land. Henry Ward Beecher writes to an inqoirer in Burling¬ 
ton, Yb, that his name is used by the fellow without hit. con¬ 
sent. He knows nothing about him. If be has exhibited 
letters from Mr. Beecher, they are forgeries. 

The Case op Selvis and Mares.— Savannah, Friday, 
May 6, 1859.—The Jury to-day, in the case of Selvis and 
Mares, charged with fitting ont the bsrk Angelita for the slave- 
trade, rendered a verdict of" Not guilty.” 

A teacher, wishing to explain to a little girl the man¬ 
ner in which a lobster casts bis shell when he has outgrown 
it, said, “ What do yon do when yon have outgrown yonr 
clothes? You throw them aside, don’t you ? " ' ” 

replied the little one, “ we let out the tacks ! ” 

Among the recent decisions announced in the Supreme 
Conrt of Maine was one of some importance to the A tneri 
peace Society, respecting the last will and testament of 
late William Ladd, of MiuoL The Society receives a legacy of | 
$12 000, which had been contested up to the ’-' : 

The owner of the bnilding on tbe corner of Court and 
Tremont streets, Boston, has just caused a marble slab to be 
imbedded in tbe wall fronting on Conrt street—bearing lhi6 
inscription: “ Occupied by Geurge Washington, October, 
1T89.” At the lime of Washington’s visit the building was a 
dwelling house, and rooms io it were occupied by him for 
lodgings. 

Bishop Janes a Free Masod.—A ccording to 
tbe Western Methodist papers, Bishop Janes, daring the recent 
noisy Conference in Texas, had. in the boor of extremity, 
given the Masonic sign, when the rabble dispersed, and tbe 
Conference was permitted lo close its session. 

Tbe sale of “ Life Thoughts,” which consists of extracts 
from H. W. Beecher’s sermons, taken down by a lady of Mr. 
Beecher’s congregation, already amounts to forty thousand 
copies, although but a few months have elapsed since tbe | 
volume appeared. The “ Star Papers” have 
larger scale. 

Maryland Slaveholders’ Convention.—D orchester 
County has appointed a large delegation to attend the slave- 
holders' Convention to be held iu Baltimore on tbe 8th of | 
June. Several other counties have appointed delegates, and 
the Convention will no doubt be target) attended. Tbe obje-' 
is to devise plaus for the better regulation and government 
the free colored population of tbe State. 

The Original Doctor Ahtoxio.—A correspondent 

of the Philadelphia Press recently met at Mice the grntlemau 
from whom Raffioi drew tbe character of the hero in bis much- 
admired story of •• Doctor Antonio.” He is an Italian physi¬ 
cian, originally from Naples, has been much in England and 
Scotland', is very “ talented ” and handsome, and a great favo¬ 
rite among the British ladies. 

The Doctrine op Total Depravity.— A minister, 
j travelling through the West in a missionary capacity, several] 
- holding — —-t —«>»a -= --- 

»r what she thought of the doctrine of total 
it a good d ‘ i 


woman from slavery. The idea of Ms own child being con¬ 
signed to slavery made him shudder, and that would be the re¬ 
sult if the mother’s condition was not ch»u K ed. He purchased 
tu n woman aud his own child for $1,206, and immediately 
>ugbt them to this city for the purpose of emancipating them. 
—Cincinnati Times. 

An Underground Railroad Man Caught.— A 
bite man and a negro were given over to the authorities of 
udraiu Connty, at Mexico, two or three days ago, under sus- 
, icions circumstances. They were found on the cars,'above 
Mexico, by coodnctor Blackburn, and their suspicious behavior 
—“ited attention. Upon being questioned, it was evident that 
white man was attempting to ron the negro off. On the 
son of the white man were found conductors’ checks over 
Terre Haute. Alton and St Lonis road to Paoa, Illinois. No 
ect answer could be obtaiued from either of them, and Mr. 
‘ .v, satisfied that it was a concerted plan to ran 

““ delivered both to the antborities of Andrian 
examination was to take place y 


The Committee of Management of this well-known 
Fair, in makiag their annual announcement, have, this 
year, to advertise a new arrangement which they have 
made for the promotion of that great cause in aid of 
which their Bazaar has been annually held for nearly 
quarter of a century. It is that our next Baz tar is to be 
National in its character, and not, as heretofore, a Penn¬ 
sylvania institution alone. 

The National Anti-Slavery Bazaar, which has been 
held, in the city of Boston, during many years, and has 
been so widely and favorably known on both sides of the 
Atlantic, having given place to another method of obtain¬ 
ing funds for our cause, ithas been judged a wise measure 
that the Pennsylvania Fair shonld be now made National 
its character. As our whole enterprise, in all its de¬ 
partments, is truly one, and best known, both at home 
and abroad, by the name of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society and its affiliations, it is sufficient to announce 
that one-half of the profits of our Fair will be put into 
the treasury of the American Anti-Slavery Society, and 
the other half, under the direction of its auxiliaries, will 
be used for the promotion of our cause, in Pennsylvania. 

It can scarcely be necessary even to advert to the 
character of the means by which our enterprise is con¬ 
ducted, so well are they known, both at home and abroad. 

It is sufficient to say that in the weapons with which we 
commenced this conflict, and which have, in all ages, 
proved “ mighty through God to the pulling down of 
strongholds ” of evil, we confidently trust for complete 
victory. Still less is it needful that, in such an announce¬ 
ment as this, we should enter on an exposition of our 
well-known principles. We call upon all who love aud 
value those principles to aid us iu their dissemination. 

To the friends of our cause in Europe, whose generous 
gifts have for miuy years been made to the Boston 
Bazaar, we Bay, let your contributions of money be de¬ 
voted to onr canse, through the medium of the Boston 
Auti-Slavery Festival, which has taken the place of that 
Bazaar; and permit us, if you please, to be the recipients 
of yonr other gifts which have been annually sent ii 
various forms of articles of merchandise, to onr coadjutors 
in Massachusetts. These products of your industry aud 
and skill, these contributions from the shops and 
warehouses of your rrtisans and manufacturers, we 
transmute to money, which money we shall receive 
sacred trust from you, to be appropriated, with ou: 
most fidelity and wisdom, to tbe abolition of American 
slavery. 

To our friends and coadjutors at home, whose willing 
hearts and active hands have ever been quick 
in this department of our labor, we need to make but one 
suggestion. We merely remind them that as our Fair if 
this year, to have a broader basis, and to extend its ope¬ 
rations, it will require of us all somewhat larger gifts 
than heretofore, of labor, time, or money, according to 
our ability. 

Our Bazaar will he opened in Concert Hall, in the 
City of Philadelphia, on Monday, the 12th, and will 
tinue until Saturday, the 17th day of December, 1859. 
Contributions of money or of articles of merchandise will 
be gratefully received, and may be sent, at any time, to 
the Philadelphia Anti-Slavery Office, No. 107 North Fifth 
street, or to any member of the Committee. We trust 
that our friends, in the city and country, will be prompt 
iu assuring ns of their hearty and active cooperation. 

The present aspects of our causa are full of encourage¬ 
ment ; abounding proofs that our past labors 
been in vain hid us be of good cheer, while the magni¬ 
tude of the work before us urges us onward to new toils 
and greater victories. 


which he at_ 

depravity ? “ Oh,” .— —, -— — 7 — - 

if people would only live up lo it! ”—Knickerbocker Marta: 

Oambls.— The Mobile Tribune notices the arrival 
that city of twenty-one eamels from Texas. Eight of the pi 
have been engaged and the balance are tor sale for plantation 
use. It is said one of them can easily carry two bales of cotton 
on iU back, at the rate of twenty-five miles a day, over a raa- 1 
which would be impassable to an empty wagon drawn by 
pair of males. The cost of beeping them is very little, and i 


under labor and privation, 

They are also gentle in disposition. 

Methodism at the South.— The difficulties between 
the inhabitant.! of Fannin County, Texas, and the Anti-Slavery 
MethodiaU located in that quarter have been temporarily 

..* - - - -- -- -bstnin from 

___ ie Methodist 

_ __ily indorses the proceedings of 

the people, and urges the thorough and immediate eradication 

of the Methodist Church North in Texas, with whatever '- 

may be necessary. Shade of John Wesley! what next ? 

The Southern Spy.—W e have received from the 
-jthor, Mr. Edward A. Pollard, of Newburgh, N. Y.,a pam¬ 
phlet copy, neatly got np in Washington, of the preliminary 
chapter of a work hearing the above title, and the second one, i 
of Curiosities of Negro Slavery in the Snath,” in letters from 

- Southerner to a Northern friend. Taking tbe first letter as 
„ sample, we shonld think that the series would form a very 
readable book.- -:V. O. Picayune. 

Thirty-eight friends of M. Alex. Dnmas gave him a 
nner at six dollars apiece in Veuillemot’s restaurant, the 
-.her day. Among the dishes served up were a aonp aux 
Mohicans, partridges a la Henri Ill., eels a la Christine, pullets 

- la Monte Christo, crote a la Dumas, salade a la d’Artagnan, 
aae d’Aramis, bombe a la Dame de Mnnsorean. The cora- 

,.any were so much pleased with the Venillemot’s cooking that 
they carried him round the room on Uteir shouldera in triumph. 
M. Robert Kennicntt left Chicago last week on a jonr- 
iy overland to the North Pole. He is an ardent naturalist, 
id his objeot is the pursnit of his favorite science. Hi« route 
to Fort Garey, on the Red River of the North, and thence he 
will journey with the agents of the Hudson B .y Company. 
He will visit York factory, on the Hudson Bay, during the 
r, and, returning to Fort Garey, will make a winter 
dog sledges to Great Slave Lake, reaching McKenzie’s 
River in the spring of 1860, with the whole of that year before 
n to pursue his explorations along the coast of the Polar 
a. He expects to return in 1861. 

Where Ignorance is Bliss, ’tis Folly to be Wise. 

_Io a church (not quite a hundred miles from Lynn) a person 

ered a pew, and, believing he had a good seat, unfortunately 
down upon the dress of a lady who happened to be rather 
highly crinolined ; in an instant he rose to bis feet and begge' 
the lady’s pardon in these words: “ Yere pardon, mem: bo 
I'm fear'd I've broken your umbrella.'] “ Nothing wrong, 

'' the lady, Mashing.— Cozzens’s Wine Press. 

L telegraphic despatch from Brantford, C. W., April 
30th, tells us that two negroes named Moore and Over 
sentenced to be hung. We have all heard of the old wt 
who called her dog Moreover, insisting that it was a scriptural 
the authority of that passage in the story of Lazarus, 

_ys: “ Moreover, the dog came and licked his sores.” 

This dividing the name of one dog between two negroes would 
seem to show that a negro, in general estimation, is only half 
as good as a dog.— Eve. Post. 

Mr. Beecher as an AoiHva.- Mess’* Brov”. T»g- 
gard & Chase, the New England publishers, announce a new 
volume by Henry Ward Beecher. It consists of a series of 
' :s on Agriculture, Horticulture, and Rural Affairs, pub- 
in tbe Indiana Farmer and Gardener, at Indianapolis, a 
paper edited by Mr. Beecher, while pastor of a church in that 
:ity. They were pronounced of great interest when they ap- 


coonty. - 

Louis Republican, m. 

The Orthodoxy of opinion is greatly affected by tbe 
lips front which they flow. .. A gajnt in crape i8 twjce / saint 
,iu lawn. ’ Men denounce as radical and revolationary in” 
Howard sentimentsi which they^praised as conservative in Web¬ 
ster. Not long since, Theodore Parker was announced to 
deliver a lecture in one of the inland towns of Massachusetts. 
Tbe staid people went prepared to condemn, listened with im¬ 
patience, and went ont declaring that micu radical and odions 
doctrinea were disgraceful to the speaker, and to the commit¬ 
tee which had invited him to lecture. It was afterward dis¬ 
covered that Mr. Parker had failed to keep his appointment, 
and that an Orthodox minister of the strailest sect had taken 
his place ! The good people were not long in finding ont that 
they had misinterpreted the di-course, which was, after all, a 
very sound one .—Providence Journal. 

The Echo Slate Trade Case. — Tbe Charleston 

Mercury, alluding to the discharge of the persons arrested 
and tried for slave-trading on board of the brig Echo, remarks 
□pon tbe action of the jnry: 

“ It is most probable they have been satisfied with thinking 
that it would be not only inconsistent, bat crael and hypocri¬ 
tical for them, as members of a community where slaves are 
bought and sold every day, and are as innch and frequently 
articles of commerce as the sugar and molasses which they 
prodace, to pass condemnation and a verdict of guilty of death 
upon men whose only crime was that they were going to a far 
country to bring in more supplies of these articles of trade— 
these commodities; and in this case not even to trespass upon 
onr soil, but to carry them to a foreign land, to Cnba, and 
merely throw them into the market of nations. 

it is most probable that this was tbe inducing ground of 
the verdict; and, if so, every other case will be echo to this. 
Farther prosecution is idle, expensive and vain.” 

The National Anti-Slavery Standard.—T his is 
one of the very best of onr exchanges. It bas ever kept on 
the same hostile conrse against the Slave Power, and has gra¬ 
dually bat sorely built ap for itself an influence second to that 
of no anti-slavery paper in the Union. Perfectly honest and 
fair ic iu treatment of tbe great issues of the day, it prefers 
that tbe advocates of human bondage shall be “ condemned 
ont of their own mouthsIt accordingly presents its readers 
each week with any noticeable expression of pro-slavery senti¬ 
ment that mav hare atmeared. In the nnmhe- w - r — *~ 

Sve of it 


_ Among its leading features hereafter 

will be a series of articles from the classic pen of Harriet Mar- 
tineao .—Hamilton ( Iowa) Freeman. 

Law of Nuisances.— The statement given in several 
journals as to the ruling of Chief-Justice Shaw on the subject 
of grog-shops, recently set aside by the fall Bench of tbe Mas¬ 
sachusetts Supreme Court, is not exactly correct. Judge Shaw 
did not decide that grog-shops are nuisances in themselves, 
and independently of the peculiar provisions of the Massichn- 
setta statutes. What he held was that, having been pro¬ 
nounced nuisances by the statutes of that State, all the legal 
means for the abatement of nuisances in general might be 
employed against them. As to this point, Jndgs Shaw’s opi¬ 
nion is no overruled. The point in which the full Court differs 
Trom the doctrine which he laid down on the trial is as to the 
extent of private interference for the abatement of a nuisance. 
The Conrt held that the only sort of nuisances which can be 
abated by private action are those by which the individual 
abating them is personally and specially affected, and that a 
nuisauce wich is snch, not to a particular individual, but to (he 
public, can only be proceeded against by indictment.— Trib. 
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KNNSYLVANIA YKARJLY St K K TING 

OF 

PROGRESSIVE FRIENDS. 

Tnz Seventh Pennsylvania Yearly Meeting of Pro- 
1 ^ressivh Fxisnds will assemble at Lonqwood (near Hamor- 
ton), Chester County, on First day, the 29th of 5th month, 
1859, at 10 o'clock, a. m., and oontinue its sessions three or 
four days. 

The friends of Troth, Parity and Progress, of every shade 
of theological opinion, are earnestly invited to participate in 
the proceedings of a Religions Society whioh sets forth no 
creed, imposes no fetter upon the intellect, encourages tbe 
almost freedom of speech and inquiry, and labors, according 
best light, to inspire and diffuse that love of God whose 
fruits are seen in love to mankind, in efforts to enlighten, ele¬ 
vate and ennoble Humanity, to reclaim the fallen, to break the 
chains of the slaves, to promote those principles of peace and 
universal brotherhood whioh are so beautifully illustrated in 
of Jesus of Nazareth, to search ont and remove the 
causes of human suffering, and to carry the principles of pure 
and nndefiled religion into every relation of life and every insti¬ 
tution of society. The object of our assemblies is not to build 
np a sect, or to afford opportunity for the discussion of abstract 
points of doctrine, bat to-edify one another in love, to devise 
and execute measures of practical reform, and to cultivate 
those religions faculties and aspirations through which we art 
consciously allied to the beneficent Author of onr being, and 
by whioh we receive the blessed assurance of immortal life. 
We therefore invite the presence and aid of all those, however 
named or nameless, who, while earnestly wishing to avoid the 
spirit of sectarianism, yet to.; tbe need of religions associa¬ 
tion and wish to share tbe privileges and joys of spirit al com¬ 
munion and fellowship one with another. 


Joseph A. Dugdale, 
OIL— J./uu»„u, 
Sidney Peirce Curtis, 
Elizabeth Jackson, 
Frank Darlington, 
Edward Webb, 
Thomas Garrett, 
Priscilla Gawtbrop, 
John G.Jackson, 
Mary F. Smith, 
William Barnard, 


, . PUBLICATIONS. 

one of tbe finest_pieces | fik The foUowioe works on Slavery are for sale at this Office The 
price of each, as well as that for which it will be forwarded by mail, 
is given below: _ . 

By mail. 

Female Slave, 

_,„ed and Corrected, 

Address to tbe Presbyterians of Kentucky, - 
Address or Win. Lloyd Garrison, August 1, 18o4, - 

Address of Theodore Parker, State House, 

' “ on of Valuable Documents, - - - 

Chattelized Humanity. By Jona. Walker, 

Anti-Slavery Alphabet, - - - 

Appeal to the Women of the Nominally Free states. 

Phillips for Removing Jndgs 
id Consequences of the 
By Loring Moody, • 


a build a cbnrch — 

_new one. Wherever 

is doing, be 


By Angelina G. Weld, 
Argument of Wendr” °>- 

Review of the G__ 

Mexican War. By J udge Jay, 


Sarah Pugh, 

Anna M. Child, 

Maria M. Davis, 
Rebecca S. Hart, 

Mary Grew, 

Sarah Pierce, 

Huldak Justice, 

Abby Ktxber, 

Rachel Wilson, 
Lucretia Mott, 

Sarah C. Hallowell, 
Martha A. Galvin, 
Annie Shoekaxrr, 

F.i r.gy M. Child, 

Sarah A. HcKut, 
Rebecca Plbmly, 
Lydia Whits, 
Margaret J. Burleigh, 
Rosanna Thompson, 
Hannah L. Stickney, 
Mary Shaw, 


Emily W. Taylor, 
Evelina Supples, 

Fwmji Parker, 

Martha Kimbbr, 
Clementine G. John, 
Sarah Kbndbrdine, 
Anna M. Hopper, 
Elizabeth Gay, 

Lydia Gilllnokam, 
Janette Jackson, 
Margarbtta Fobten, 
Margaret A. Grisoom, 
Gii i.tbi.m4 M. Jones, 
Sarah A Gillingham, 
Aqnes Crain, 

Harriet D. Purvis, 
Mary T. Stickney, 
Susan W. Shaw, 
Elizabeth Clrndhnnon, 
Maria Conklin, 

Sarah S. Child. 


_Union if a Republican should be elected President 

1860. The Enquirer responds “ that it subscribes to no such 
doctrines ” as resisting the inauguration of a President consti¬ 
tutionally elected, and that it will resist it to the utmost, and it 
•’ “ -I until the Southern people are Btrack with judicial 
it can never take a deep hold upon tbe public mind. 

„ __the Mississiypian that it aud its friends will have - 

sharp time before tbey are able to dissolve tbe Union. 

Corporal Punishment of Women by Austria.— 
Count Cavour having excited the surprise of many by nat ‘ 
among the causes of the Lambardo-Yenetian hatred to An 
the corporal punishment to which women were subjected 

Turin papers give an extract from a circular of thegovernt- 

if Lomoardy in which it is specified that the snot of twenty 
mas shall he paid to the women servauts ~~ *>-- 

lazellation upon prosecuted or condemned wi- - 

eials seem to have some little sense of tbe odiousness of the 
Dauishineot, for tbe same circular, which ordains this paymeu 
for whipping females, expressly states that tor the whipping 
of males no allowance shall be granted. 

An indignant, if not intelligent, slaveholder, whose corns j 
had been somehow trodden npon by The Ironlon (Mo.) Fur- 
t. writes to the editor of that paper as follows: 

Mr. Unsy Sir yew will please stop yonr paper for I 

’ "link my year 13 owtand 1 _. __ 
I dont like it nor yonr poilyticks 

„„„ r _more and yew wit oblige m«. Wit- 

liam Creasy Ortar Creak wain County Mo Aprile the 


Jp&frtisMttnts. 


suggested by those familiar with their value. The 
lisbers have nearly ready the volume of 
Beecher. 

Mr. Bigelow says, in a letter from Rome to the Eve- 

ng Post: Page’s Venus, which was sent to Paris for the 
ming exhibition, has been rejected for ‘ indeoency.’ I have 
-t seen this Yenus, but there seems to be but one opinion 
_ re among those who have, that it is one of the finest pi 
of flesh paiutiog which has been seen since the days of Til 
Nor is it improbable that it was intended to challenge a com¬ 
parison with the Venus in the Tribune at Florence. The 
price of the picture is $7,000, a large Sbm to ask for a modern Autobiography of a Female Slave, - 
paiutiog in these days, and shows the estimate which Page | AbolitionismExposedandCorrected, 
himself places npon it as a work of art.” 

Charles T. Congdon.— It has been stated, bat we 
believe denied, that Charles T. Oongdon has dissolved his con¬ 
nection with the New York Tribune, and the Boston Traveller 
has been requested to state that he is not studying for the 
ministry. If he should, and shonld preach half as well 
writes, his parish would be obliged ‘ ' " ‘ ' 

as large as Henry Ward Beecher’s 

Congdon is, and whatever he is d—- 

sharpest and most trenchant pens that is wielded 
and pretension.— Prov. Journal. 

The Jackson Mississippian, an intense Southern fire- 
eating journal, which is anxious tte Sooth should go out or 
the Union, recently pat the query to the Memphis (Tenn.) 

Enquirer, whether it was not in favor of Southern secession 


__Jackson, 

Simmons Coates, 
Sarah H. Hallock, 
Josiah Jackson, 

Henry M. Smith, 
Henrietta W. Johnson, 
Mary P. Wilson, 
Lydia E. Cox, 

James T. Gawtbrop, 
Rebecca Fussell, 

Eliza Agnew. 


Slavery. By L. 


Brother! 


tic Anecdotes of 
Child, - 

• <1 of Thieves. By S. S. Foster, - 

red. By Jona. Walker, 

. _„ _ Letter to Abolitionists, - 

Chattanooga, I 

"-usiderations Addressed to the Laity of the P. E. 

lain Ann’s 8tories f for Children, 
rby Lecture.. By Wm. H. Fnrness, 

- -potum in America. By R. Hildreth (unbound), 
Eulogy on Thos. Clarkson. By Prof. C. L. Reason, 

Facta in the Life of Gen. Taylor. - - 

History of the Struggle for Slavery Extension. By 

C T. Hopper. By L. MarU Child, - 
Pursuit of Freedom, * . 

Legion of Liberty,. 

Liberty Bell for 1856, - 

Mason Hodge* (for children), p 

Manifest Destiny of the American Union, - ! 

'Woman’s Rights Convention, 1866 - 

Tale. By Maria Weston Chapman, - 
American Anti-Slavery Society, 


r. By Wendell PhilUpa, - 
Persona wishing to order any of the above pi 
ihonld enclose the price, including postage, in a 
he American Anti-Slavery Society, 138 Nassau s 


TRACTS FOR THE TIMES. 

Wb ask the particular attention of the friends of the 
Anti-Slavery canse to the following new series of tracts, 
just issued by the American and Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Societies. They afford an excellent opportunity 
aDd means of aiding the cause, and of disseminating its 
great truths and principles. A little money expended in 
them may be made to accomplish a great good. These 
tracts may all be had at the foUowing low prices: by the 
hundred, $2 ; dozen, 30 cts.; single, 3 cts. Apply at the 
Anti-Slavery Offices, 21 Comhill, Boston, and 138 Nassau 
street, New York. 

Great Auction Sale of Slaves at Savannah, Georgia. 
Reported for The Tribune. 

Present Condition of the Free Colored People of the 
United States. By Bev. James Freeman Clarke. 
Speech of Wendell Phillips, before the Committee on 
Federal Eelations, of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
in behalf of the Petition tor a Law against S!ave- 

No Fetters in the Bay State. Speech of Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, ou the same occasion. 

Speech of Charles C. Burleigh at the Annual Meeting 
of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Socir* 
Slave-hunting in the Old Bay State.” 

Speech of Kkv. Henry Busby, Missionary to Barbadoes, 
on the Results of Emancipation in the British West 
India Colonies. 

Slavery and the American Board of Commissioners i 
Foreign Missions. By C. K. W. 

The American Tract Society, Boston. By 0. K, W. 


___Kentucky. _ s „ 

by young Ward is fresh in the mind of the reader. L tst J 
the regular teacher of the Fourth Ward School in Louisville I 
being ill, appointed a Mr. Gray as a substitute. The boys soon 
manifested signs of reoeliion, and on Friday, as is stated in 
The Courier, one of the larger boys got upon the teacher’s 
desk, and, like the boy in the apple-tree, refused to come down. 
The teacher attempted to chastise him, whereupon the pnpil i 
seized a poker, and struck Mr. Gray a severe blow on the side 
of the bead. Mr. Gray left the room, followed by all the boys, 
who pursued him with brickbats and stones for some distance. 

Emancipated Negroes in Virginia.—A t this time 
there are hundreds of emancipated negroes in the State who 
have no right to remain here, bat who seem to prefer the 
chances of being detected and sold into slavery to takiug op 
their residences in aDy of the free States. If they kuew tl- 
trae condition of free negroes in the North, their sufterin 
from cold and hunger, and their inability to getemploymeL , 
should not wonder at their unwillingness to accept the free- 
n 0 f starving and freezing; bnt as many of them can know 
nothing of negro Northern life, it is somewhat surprising that 
they do not see for themselves. Yesterday morning a yellow 
fellow called Wm. Taylor, emancipated by the late Thos. O. | 
Taylor of Chesterfield, was arrainged before the Recorder for re- 
mainiog in the Commonwealth contrary to law. He had many 
excuses for not leaving at once, bat, ou promising to bid fare¬ 
well to Old Yirginny’s shore in a short time, was set at liberty. 

_Richmond Dispatch, May 4. 

Bought a Female Slave to Emancipate Her.- 
white man by the name of Campbell arrived in this city from 
Louisiana. He was accompanied by a young and beautiful 
mulatto woman, who had in her arras an i .fant child. He ex¬ 
pressed the object of his visit to emancipate the woman from 
slavery, aud made arrangements for the execution of the deed 
to-day. There is a touch of romance in the affair. Campbell 
is a Louisianian, and bas the appearance of a trader. He 11 
came across this female slave in Vicksburg, and became | 
i enamored of her. An intimacy ensued, and the child which | 
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TO A FRIEND, 

Who aslicd Da' Author's Aid and rraymfor the Stave. 

BY EMILY TAYLOR. 

“ Pity ana prayers and pleadings for this slave ! ” 
These thou didst, ask, and, soon as asked, I gave: 

Yet still I deotn’d a stronger claim behind, 

A nd lone I waited, hopeful for my kind; 
is there no lot. more sad beyond compare 
Than even the slaves’ V—no louder call for prayer? 

Is there no being that, from morn till night, 

Tasks hia whole soul to prove that wrong ia right ? 

No man, no brother, in whose moral life 
Peace cannot be, bnt one perpetual strife? 

Servant and slave himself, despite the show 
Of limbsunchained, free movements, open brow ? 

No master he—still less the meaner tool 
Who holds the weapons of that savage role: 

I}o—high in seats of intellectual power. 

Sit they, the #elf-snhdued, who grieve me more. 

Theirs i, the senate—theirs t:,e ru'pR-P;ef-. 

Minds given to strengthen mao. snd hearts 10 mess, 
Theirs was the power—but, early m the race 
They paused, they wavered-meaner souls gave chase 
And bore them on to their appointed place, 

To sit, the conquerors, yet themselves,^the while, 



Subdued, though silent, ministers,of guile. 

AIM for ihom When Freedom’s friends advance, 
Firm hftheir Steps and cordial in their glance! 
How dull and dead the once familiar ,eye| 


■aiteu'd sympathy ! 


What chilling doubts, what straiten'd syi 
Not theirs to brand, nor tortnre—if they 
Thev win to reason the impatient man: 


They 


•e im patten 

___es (how far remote!) 

When duly may be done, aud slaves go free; 

When signs and portents shall aunoonoe the fact, 

That God approves a just and righteous act; 

But, till that boar, 'tis treason, robbery, wrong, 

To aid the wealc in combat with the strong. 

And they who Wisdom’s highest counsels know, 

Will turn aside and let the rash fools go. 

Gan sneb things he, and prayer be duly made 
For slaves, for prisoners, and our voice be stayed ? 

Shall we not say, and with a swelling heart, 

Oh ! from this sad, this soul-debasing part, 

Save, Lord, our liest aud dearest!—From their breast 
Chase, thou who oanst, this demon of unrest 
Give them to feel where brotherhood may be, 

In faith, in love, in aimple trust in thee. 

A s thy kiud gifts have Mess’d them, as the glow 
Of love is in their hearts, their homes, do thou 
Vouchsafe that higher, more transcending grace, 

To shed this beaming love o’er all their race. 

As their high thoughts point heav’nward, may they know 
That equal Heaven but ripens what wf 
No charm eg ' 


natural fruit, 


From poisonous stems bid healing branches shoot; 
No quel II ill'll inn, I uni ui ,1 


With jealous fears, to Freedom’s generous mood. 
Growth—inward, upward—still must maTk the mind 
For Heaven’s communion fitted and designed. 

So be thou faithful fonud, brave heart! and rise 
On to new tasks and wider sympathies: 

Cheer up thy sluggish brethren in the race! 

Keep on thy steady, bnt perpetual pace; 

The calmness of a soul whose way is clear, 

Light up thine eye, give quickness to thine ear; 

So our low whispers, breathing o’er the sea. 

Of peace and blessing, shall be dear to thee; 

And in our Father’s land, before ihe throne. 
Rejoicing spirits claim thee for their own. 


THE FUNERAL OF CHARLES F. HOVEY. 


On Monday morning, May 2d, a large company assem¬ 
bled at the late residence of Charles F. Hotky, E»q., 
in Kingston street, in this city, to pay the last sad tribute 
of respect and affection to the memory of the deceased. 
The funeral services were conducted by Wh. Lloyd 
Garrison, Wendell Phillips and Rev. Thomas Starr 
Kino, in the order given below. Previous to the ad¬ 
dresses, and at their close, a highly appropriate hymn was 
touchingly sung by a quartette. 


REMARKS OF WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 

In accordance with the wish of my dear departed 
friend, I am here to participate in his fuueral obsequies. 

We are greeted with the loveliest morniDg of the pre¬ 
sent year. A cloudless sky, a brilliant sun, a genial 
atmosphere, every one feeling its vivifying influence, it 
almost seems as if there were no such thing as death or 
decay in this glorious universe. Yet the evidence of onr 
mortality is before ns; and the ancient declaration still 
remains true, “ We all do fade as a leaf.” Mingling my 
sympathies with yours, I tenderly offer them to the 
bereaved wife, and fatherless children and the relatives of 
the deceased ; for the bereavement is a great one, and the 
sorrow caused thereby wide-spread and heartfelt. The 
touching lines of the poet Gray, at the loss of his nearest 
and dearest friend, may fitly express the feelings of her 
whose loss, as a wife and mother, is specially severe: 

“ In vain to me the smiling mornings shine, 

Arid reddening Pbcobns lifts his golden fire; 

The birds in vain their amorous descants join, 

Or cheerful fields resume their green attire. 

These ears, alas! for other notes repine, 

A different object does these eyes require; 

My lonely anguish melts no heart bnt mine, 

And in my breast th’ imperfect joys expire. 

Yet morning smiles, the busy race to cheer, 

And new born pleasure brings to happier men; 

The fields to all their wonted tribute hear, 

To warm their ijttle loves the birds complain : 

I fruitless mourn for him who cannot hear, 

And weep Ike more because 1 imp in vain! ” 

Yet, blessed be God, there is a solace for every grief, 
a balm for every wound, aud hope in every bereavement. 

It is not for me, on this occasion, to attempt to pay 
that full tribute to the memory of onr beloved and 
cherished friend which he so justly deserves. Yet I may 
be permitted to Say that Boston, of its many honored and 
lamented citizahs, has never yet lost one to whom the 
language of the poet was more applicable—. 

"Aulioiitei T ’--'a the noblest wo.rfcpf God.” 

His integrity stood like the Alps; his benevolence wasj 
extended, diffusive, overflowing like the Nile; bis philan¬ 
thropy broad as the whole earth. His personal indepen¬ 
dence and moral courage were equal to the emergency * 
he asked not what was popular, but ODly what was eight 
S imple and unpreteudiug in his manners, unselfish in hi; 
aims, and transparent as a perfect mirror, he sought no 
distinction, and desired no conapicnity. In his feelings, 
principles and conduct, he was thoroughly democratic, it 
the highest and noblest Bense of that term. He was a 
hearty deapiser of ail shams; he abhorred the proscrip¬ 
tive spirit of caste, in every form ; he saw through the 
frivolous distinctions and hollow conventionalities of so¬ 
ciety—was of the people, with the people, and for the 
people against usurpation, oppression and monopoly- 
and with the poet Burns saw and affirmed— 

“ The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 

The man’B the geld, for a’ that.” 

Freedom was the element in which his spirit delighted to 
dwell—that freedom which saves, elevates and blesses all 
its recipients. With him free inquiry, free speech, a free 
platform, free trade, were no rhetorical flourishes, no party 
catch-words, but vital principles, to be cherished, asserted, 
propagated, at all times, at whatever cost; and for their 
diffusion and vindication he was ever ready to take any 
risk, and to make any sacrifice. 

In all the relations of life, he was most exemplary— 
the model merchant, a devoted husband, a most affec¬ 
tionate lather, a sterling friend. His religion was that of I 
the Good Samaritan, and therefore unrecognized as reli¬ 
gion by Priest and Levite. All forms of misery, desti¬ 
tution and helplessness appealed to him for aid, and 
readily obtained it; for his benevolence was inexhausti¬ 
ble. If all who have been helped by his connsel, and 
blessed by his charity, were present on this occasion, the 
throng would bo multitudinous. His removal will be felt 
as a general bereavement, and the tears of thousands in 
other parts of the country who knew his work by report, 
but were not personally acquainted with him, will freely' 
mngle their tears with these of his household and bosun 
friends. More even than this—the generous, intrepid, 
uncompromising irioDd and defeuder of the millions of I 
manacled and dehumanized slaves in our guilty laud, as he 
was, they will constitute a vast procession to follow his 
remains to the grave, bewailing their loss. 

In conclusion, I beg leave to read such selections from 
the Scriptures as acem to me specially pertinent to the I 
occasion, and to the character of the deceased 


REMARKS OF WENDELL PHILLIPS, ESQ. 

.ye come to look, for the last time, on the face of our 
very dear friend. Had his death left only this house 
desolate, this family circle sad—they would have carried 
him to his last home, speaking only to each other. Rut 
he has made many men love him. Onr hearts ache for 
his loss. How muny a loving message those kind lips 
have uttered I How many a bnrden that untiring baud 
has lifted 1 There are roofs that feel almost as desolate 
as this, in hearing of his death. It seems fitting, then, 
that we too should speak of him to each other—speak of I 
the tried, valued, loved friend we have lost, of his sterling 
worth ; and give that marked life a voice. 

He wished that no prayer should bo solicited at his 
funeral, no mere ceremony should be performed over his 
body. He had no faith in the diviue inspiration of any 
book—no faith in any church, nor in any priesthood. He 
believed only in a good and just Cause of the Universe, 
to whose infinite loving-kindness he trusted without a 
doubt. Let us dare to hnry him as be dared to live. 
Fearless, active, earnest, transparent,, devoted, unselfish, 
full of simplicity—truly any mere form, however seem¬ 
ingly sacred, would mar the bcaulifnl consistency of that 
brave, real life. Though believing in no church, the most 
marked feature of his soul was a serene faith. He be¬ 
lieved injustice. No need to assure him of good conse¬ 
quences. He thoroughly believed that the right was 
always safe. He had no trust in any compromise of the 
exact right. 1'be smallest right of the humblest man was 
sacred to him : only by respecting that could any good 
be won. But this justice was no cold, bard element in 
him. What other men named generosity, he esteemed 
only justice. When, entitled by common rule to cluim 
one-half, he put it aside, and accepted one-fifth from his 
partners, he thought it only justice. For his rule of duty 
was born of broad consideration of all that strength owes 
to weakness, knowledge to ignorance, and wealth to its 
poorer brother; born indeed of loving, human brother¬ 
hood. 

He was a fearless thinker. The masterly reason God 
bad given him, he never for an hour hid in a napkin ; the 
possession of it bound bim to its use. He proved every¬ 
thing, and held fast what he thought good. And he 
trusted his convictions as his highest rale. Most empha¬ 
tically he thought for himself. Bred in trade, it did not 
as too often, smother or dull his interest in the profound 
questions of our nature, of society, of religion. Of course, 
his interest never warped his judgment. 

To be independent of the world, it has been well said, 

little. To differ, when reason bids, from our own im¬ 
mediate world, is the test of independence. To this dear 
friend, the disapproval of those who generally labored 
with him was no more a temptation than the frown of the 
great outer world. As truly as can be said of any man, 
he really thought for himself. And this did not seem a 
remarkable virtue in him. It required no effort. Neither 
gain nor favor seemed to have any charm for him. A 
high nature lifted him above such temptations. And yet 
he was not harsh, reserved, or nngenial, but wholly the 
reverse. He kept biB soul young—young in its earnest¬ 
ness, its zeal, its ebidlike faith, and winning simplicity. 1 
Men could bear the most hated opinions from those genial 
lips. He walked up and down onr streets, uttering all 
heresies in Chnrch and State ; yet Done could hate him 
—few could get away from the influence of that open, 
clear, real life that lay behind his speech. He not only 
believed that every man was his brother, but he made 
every man feel brotherly to him, and close as a friend. 
The poor nestled to him. He not only believed the uni¬ 
verse was sunny, he brought sunshine with him when he 
came. Bnt this sweet nature blossomed into thoughtful 
kindness. It was not what he gave away that marked 
him. Others give liberally—our merchants have open 
hands. His peculiarity was the tender thoughtfulness 
that he never lacked. The sick girl who found, during 
her five and six weeks of illness, that duly, each Saturday 
evening, her usual wages were sent her, felt not the 
amount given, but that thoughtfnlness that took care to 
be, just where it was needed, and saw to it personally that 
no one was forgotten. 

War, Slavery, Intemperance, he hated. To raise 
woman’s place, he devoted wealth and heart. He left to 
others the welcomed and easy munificence that holds np 
enterprises which all love. His hand was stretched ont 
to spread the ideas which bear seed for the future, whose 
value few see, whose influence many dread. No man 
said “ no ” easier'to any enterprise which sailed buoyant 
before a fresh breeze. “ The chain with hypocrites at 
one end, and slaveholders at the other, which men call the 
Union,” was his favorite description of that government 
whose yoke he sought to lift from the slave’s neck. And 
all his unpopular opinions he uttered just as frankly while 
be straggled for place and fortune as after they were both 
sure, and bis position all he could wish. Tender as a 
woman, he could not bear the sight of suffering or oppres¬ 
sion. Firm as granite, he feared no face of man in utter¬ 
ing a hated doctrine, or defending an unpopular cause. 
Ever hotly in earnest, restlessly impatient of wrong, his 
zeal stirred others to effort, while his nndoubting faith 
banished despair. Who can ever forget that emphatic, 
heart-cheering, “ Why, of course," sure to spring to his 
lips when, in dark moments, any one spoke of the certain 
lriiiiiij.fi of right, tmlwilbslabdiug? 

Men said he held dangerous opinions. Bnt what father 
called -to lie wuci c he docs would not thank God, could 
he leave to his children as brave and nsefnl a life to copy 
! —as dear a name for bis neighbors to bless? 

If using all the powers' God has given one to find out 
the right, and then fearlessly practising it, makes a right¬ 
eous man, then truly be was a righteous man. If “ be 
that doeth good is of God,” then was he of God. If “ he 
that loveth his brother abideth in the light,” then the 
same sunshine that shone round him here cheers him 
now ; for truly he loved his brother, loved truth and 
right; and now he sees the face of that God who is Jus¬ 
tice and Truth. No fear for him: his heart melted down 
all differences of class, race, education, condition, and held 
all men close to himself. That tireless brain, that unrest¬ 
ing hand work now, where all see even as they are seen, 
and where everything but virtue vanishes. 

Let us thank God for his life. The world is better for 
his having lived. These loved ones mourn the father 
whose voice was a benediction; but how many, beside 
these who are now crowding round him, who felt that kind 
hand lifting them, that cheerful voice welcoming them on, 
that untiring care watching for them with all a father’s 
interest and vigilance! 

No matter that he did not call himself a Christian. 
Many take that sacred name, whose right our judgment 
denies. The loving and beloved apostle could say, “ He 
that saitb, I know God, and keepeth not his command¬ 
ments, is a liar, aDd the truth is not in him.” But, on the 
other hand, “ hereby know we that we love God, if we 
keep his commandments.” Let ns thank God, then, that 
he strengthened our friend to live a fearless, earnest, un¬ 
selfish, Christian life. Brother, father, husband, of these 
we may not speak; but we have lost the friend so close, 
so unselfish, the companion of so many happy, hopeful 
hours, the stay on which we leaned so lovingly, the strong 
band, the generous heart, one who seemed to make our 
life larger, firmer, sunnier : our little circle has a wide, 
sad void. 

But God doeth all things well. This life of simple, 
loving, transparent, brotherly well-doing is neither lost 
nor ended, Thank God for the fifty years that we have 
been privileged to see it 1 We bless the mother that bore 
him—a brave, true man. May we be better for having 
known him! God help us to borrow of his example! 
God bless himl 
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scended, and floods came, and torrents .1 
but it held fast to the rock. The glas< i 
is no more ready to receive the light >■ 

open to receive every manifestation ol t 
that might come to bis reason ; and hi 
have thought of failing in obedience, 1, - 
and influence, to whatever was shown . 
as the truth of God, than tLe glass we¬ 
ening itself agaiDSt the light it was in - 

His life has been, in many ways, a 
tion of the moral forces that glorify r 
onr nature a clear revelation of G : 

Heaven that, through our friend, we ' 
the sacredness of that Justice which i 
the Eternal Throne. Let ns be grate ii 
stant and wise bounty to the poor o d 
learned to interpret better the Divin. I 
us be grateful for the example be 1 
loyalty to the highest laws which a < 
in times like ours. Let ns be gratef . 

’lyjpebtill of substantial goodness that m 
'"widely aDd forcibly by biB life, and Im 
goes np to God for his good deeds, 
the mourning of those who are so d 
death. 

We often hear it said, as though 
ligious reflection, when we are callo 
still form of obc whom God has snd • 
life—“ What shadows we are, and « 
sue 1 ” I think that we should all fei 
the form which lies before us with 

it wore in life, that such a saying . 

priate here, and is not true. He bus uoen tak: n from 
ire, so far as his ministry in this world is concerned, in 
his maturity, at high noon. We cannot but mourn over 
it. Bat his life has not been a shadow, and he did not 
pursue shadows. He lived for realities. He received 
into his spirit largely of the eternal substance, and his 
soul has gone as a substance into the enduring world. 

“ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; 
blessed be the name of the Lord ! ” Wh cannot explain 
lystery of his removal from us, when he was so use¬ 
ful, and when he seemed to be so widely needed, here. 
And yet, those of ns who trust the great Providence, as 
he trusted, cannot bnt feel sure that God has taken him 
because hia spirit had grown competent for a service 
which could not be discharged on earth. Let ns not 
doubt that he has gone to broader duties. Let ns not 
believe that he has gone to rest, except to the rest of a 
still wider charity, an uninterrupted fidelity, an unclouded 
worship, a larger and continual reception from the Foun¬ 
tain of Truth and Love. And so let us give him up to 
the Infinite One, with a courage and confidence equal, at 
least, to his own : and let ns hear the words of him whom 
he followed—" Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven ; but he 
that doeth the will of my Father.” 

Wc must believe that our brother has gone to heaven, 
because there is nowhere else for him to go. He was 
there while here. Be lived for God, and he must go to 
God. Oar destiny is not determined by external and 
\ arbitrary appointment. Those doors that are bang on 
Equity and the spiritual laws, we cannot doubt, swung 
back, at once, to give him entrance and welcome. And 
with gratitude for his life here, we must yield him to 
higher services with undoubting trust. 

I looked upon the righteous man, 

I Aud saw his parting breath, 

I Without a struggle or a sigh, 

SereDely yield to death; 

There was no anguish op his brow, 

I Nor terror in his eye: 
f The spoiler aimed a fatal dart, 

I But lost the victory. 


, Which rose above that breathless form, 
To soothe the mourners’ care, 

And felt how precious was the gift 


— ;o his loved on__ 0 _ 

The stainless memory of the just, 
The wealth beyond the grave.” 


The funeral services being closed, a last, lingering, 
farewell look at the serene and finely chiseled features 
was taken by all present, when the mortal remains of the 
deceased were carried to Mount Auburn for interment, 
accompanied by relatives and friends in a long line of 
carriages. At the grave, Mr. King made some additional 
remarks, which were highly appropriate and impressive. 
"Peace be with thee, 0 our brother, 

Iu the Spirit Land! 

Vainly look we for another 
In thy place to stand.” 


TRIBUTE OF RESPECT. 

At a special meeting of the Board of Managers of the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, on Tuesday, May 3d, 
the following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That in the death of our honored aDd 
lamented friend, and earnest and open-handed coadjutor, 
Chaki.es F. IIovey, Esq., of this city, this Board (of 
which he was so faithful a member) has a vacancy left 
which it will be difficult, if not impossible, to fill; the 
Anti-iSlavery cause has lost one of its most elear-sighted, 
radical, intrepid and generous supporters; every struggling 
and Ijated reformatory movement has met with a special 
bereavement; and the community at large has been de¬ 
prived of one who was a public and private beoefactor, 

the noblest, and most extended'sense. 

Resolved, That our departed brother was not only a 
model merchant, aDd a bright example to all business 
meD, by his incorruptible integrity, his all-controlling 
sense of justice, and his kindness and generous considera¬ 
tion toward all in his employ ; not only a loving husband, 
a devoted father, and a faithful friend ; but he was re¬ 
markable for his freedom-loving, truth-seeking, indepen¬ 
dent mind—his vital sympathy with the wronged and 
suffering, of every class, of every complexion, and of every 
clime—his thorough abhorrence of all cant, double-dealing, 
imposture, and timeserving, whether in Church or State 
—his nice appreciation of the right, in every conflict 
with wrong, and manly courage in abiding by his con¬ 
scientious convictions, at whatever cost. 

Resolved, That in his case the scriptural declaration is 
eminently applicable—“ The memory op the just is 
blessed ’’—and of none could it be affirmed with more 
truthfulness, “ His country was the world ; his coun¬ 
trymen WERE ALL MANKIND.” 

Resolved, That we offer onr heartfelt sympathy to his 
bereaved family—feeling that we express the united 
prayer of the thousands he has cheered and helped, of 
the many homes where his name was cherished and blessed, 
when we ask that ail comfort and consolation may be 
theirs. 

In behalf of the Board of Managers of the Massachu¬ 
setts Anti-Slavery Society, 

Francis Jackson, President. 

Robert F. Wallcdt, Rec. Sec. 


find some amusement in the inconveniences and positive 
diseomfortB to which they tiud themselves obliged to sub¬ 
mit. So we laughed at our own and each other’s little 

sufferings; and I twice entered in my Diary, “ Fussed 
pretty comfortable night in a miserable tavern.” 

The day after leaving Naples, we stopped two hours 
and took dinner in a nice hotel at Mola Greta, having ac¬ 
complished fifty miles or about one-third of our journey. 
The hotel is said to be located upon the spot where Cicero 
had a villa, and we were told that the garden is the same 
that he used to walk in. I am not disposed to doubt 
that it was so ; for the Roman Orator was a man of re¬ 
fined, not to say luxurious, tastes ; and the site is certainly 
a most desirable one. It commands a delightful view 
of the Bay of Gtata and of the sea beyond it. Upon the 
Cape, which forms the eastern shore of the Bay, stands 
conspicuously the castle in which lor a time the Pope 
found an asylum during the attempted revolution of 1849. 

I should have mentioned that, several miles before 
reaching the last-named place, we entered and travelled 
upon the famous Appia Via, a road made by the Romans 
more than two thousand years ago. It originally extended 
to Brundusium, a city on the Adriatic Sea, 350 miles 
from Rome. Portions of it are still in existence, and in 
good repair. It was paved throughout. 

Soon after leaving Mola, we passed the spot where, ’tis 
said by some, Cicero was overtaken and beheaded ; and 
we saw, on the left side of the road, the ruins of the once 
splendid monument erected to bis memory, though he was 
not buried there. 

And here we left the dominions of the King of Naples, 
and entered upon those of the Pope. Of this we were 
assured by being obliged to stop, after we had passed 

tnroilfrh a hfinvn rrole.iDn,, „„,1 __ i _‘ i_ 


through a heavy gate-way, and give account of onrselves 
to the custom-house officers. A piastre (about equal to a 
dollar) soon satisfied them that we had no contraband 
articles in onr trunks, and we passed on, after a detention 
of ten minutes. 


We passed many interesting ruins, which we could not 
stop to examine, and about which we could learn nothing 
either from onr driver or our guide books. We reached 
Terradoft, ’ “ . 


LETTER FROM REV. SAMUEL J. MAY. 



OF REY. T. STARR KING. 

I would not willingly weaken the impression which has 
been made by the remarks, so true and so tender, of those 
who have the highest rightto speak here of our departed 
brother’s character, since they Btood so near to him, and 
have known him so thoroughly aud so long. Yet I de¬ 
sire-before Ilia body is borne from onr sight forever—to 
speuk from sympathy with those who stood in the — I 
intimate relations to him, aud whose bereavement i 
removal no words of ours can measure—of the love which 
I bore hint, though 1 stood at a greater distance than 
the friends who have addressed ns, and especially of what 
I saw of the religiousness of bis life and character 


3 religiousness of bis life and character. 

There are two prominent manifestations of religious- 
ess. There is the piety that Uows from the conccnti.m 


-- piety that Uows from the conception 

of God as a person, and that delights in communion with 


God as a person. Devout affection towards the Infinite 
is tbo visible peculiarity ot this type of religiousness 
The man who possesses it desires to go to God often with 
the direct prayer of the heart or the lips; to have the 
consciousness of Hia particular providence; to feel the 
sunshine of His smile, as a personal manifestation of I 
approval and reward for every good deed. This piety 
our brother certainly did not possess in large measure. 
We know that he did not estimate it highly. Perhaps 
he did not prize it highly enough. 

But there is a stronger, deeper, more thorough, more 
efficient piety than this often proves to be. The friend 
who has gone before tis had that religiousness which con¬ 
sists in harmony of the whole nature with the foundation 
truths of the world, and an entire reverence towards the 
Eternal Will. Who of us here that knew him are not 
ready to bow on the knees of the spirit before that cold 
form, and de8ire that an integrity firm as his, that a 
charity wide as his, that a disposition genial and sweet 
as his, might be poured into and sustained in onr hearts, 
by the Infinite Spirit that filled him thus for many years 
with strength ? 

For it was not by morality, as distinct from religion— I 
according to tbe frequent criticism of the pulpit npon 
character—that our brother was distinguished. He went 
deeper than custom. He desired and determined to find 
?*Tbert;iToM Mti abide in the primal truth of the moral world, and be 
another glory | brushed everything away till he found the everlasting 
'“"■“r* so- rock. Bjg house was firmly built on that. Rains de- 


Correspondcnco of The Syracuse Standard. 

Rome, March 26, 1859. 

I Dear Friends : We have been in this wonderful city 
[three weeks, and it is time I should give yon some report 
of my observations and experiences. First, however, a 
few words about our journey hither. 

| On Wednesday evening, the 2d of March, at half-past 

a. nr., we started from Naples in avetture,ia company 
with two young American gentlemen and a very sprightly 
Irish lady and gentleman, who are returning from 
Australia, where they have made a fortuue. A vetture 
is a large, olumsy coach, adapted to hold comfortably 
four persons inside and two on the outside, in what is 
called the loupe, a pleasant seat behind the driver. We 
were drawn by four Bmall horses, who seemed at first 
quite insufficient for the undertaking, aud for awhile in¬ 
disposed to : engage in it. We were three and a half 
hours getting over the firet eighteen miles. But as they 
proceeded, and were made to understand by the queer 
outcries of their driver, and the not unfrequent applica¬ 
tions of hie whip, that the task assigned them must be 
performed, they applied themselves to it with becoming 
assiduity, aud, as the road was very smooth and for the 
most part level, I became satisfied that our horses were 
not to be cruelly overworked for our sakes; so 1 withdrew 
my syinjjuUiy from them, and gave myself up to the en- 
[ joymeut of the journey. 

For the first fifty miles after leaving Naples, we con¬ 
tinually passed fields, on cither hand, that were devoted 
to the culture of grapes, of wheat or of vegetables, that 
1 did not recognize. But they were as far advanced as 
they would Ire in the vicinity of Syracuse in the middle | 
of May. Grape vines are not grown in Italy as they 
are in the South of France upon stakes only lour or five 
feet high ; bnt they are trained op trees tweuty or thirty 
feet apart., so that they hang in festoons from tree to tree, 
ten or twelve feet from the ground. The trees seem to 
have beeu planted, and certainly they are trimmed, less 
for their own benefit than to give support to tbe vl 
They are so ranch deformed by this treatment that 
remarked, as we bad often done on our rides about 
Naples, that we could not see one handsome one. Un¬ 
doubtedly when the vines shall be covered with their 
foliage, and clusters of their delicious fruit shall hang 
thickly from them, those fields will present a luxuriant 
aud perhaps a picturesque appearance. But as we saw 
them, they were very uninviting. Our eyes, however, 
were frequently regaled by the sight of oraugeand lemon 
groves. And the palm tree, the aloe, the pomegranate 
and the prickly pear, of huge dimensions, often arrested 
our attention, as the distinctive products of this bright 
and sunny region. 

Our vetturino (our driver) was not intelligent; so we 
obtained few satisfactory answers to our questions re¬ 
specting the country through which we were passing. 
We, therefore, were left to learn wbat we conld from our 
Guide Books ; and us they are iu tbe bands of so many 
persons, I need not take the trouble to copy from them. 

The taverns on the whole way (I will not call them 
hotels) were, with two exceptions, very poor ; especially 
those at Gapua and St. Agatha, and most especially tbe 
one at the Pontine Marshes, of which I shall presently , 
speak. ^ But, when on an excursion of pleasure, good j 


second stopping place for the night, before 
5 o’clock, having travelled during the day less than 
thirty miles. The inn at this place was good enough to 
be called a hotel. And we arrived in time to see some¬ 
thing of the spot, which has many classical associations. 
The present town is built at the foot of a lofty moun¬ 
tainous range of rocks, npon the summit of which once 
stood Aaxur, acity built by the Yolci,sacred to Jupiter 
Auxyrus, of whose temple there arc some remains. It 
was subdued by the Romans, four hundred years before 
the Christian Era. And allusions are made to it by the 
historians and poets of Rome. We were particularly 
attracted by an immense rock that overhangs the road 
just at the entrance of Terracina. It appears to have 
broken away from the mountain range at tbe foot of which 
it still stands erect, towering to a height of 150 feet. In 
that dark day, when separation from the society of man 
and ntter seclusion was deemed especially religions, a 
mouk fixed his residence in this rock, sixty or seventy 
feet from its base, and there lived alone many years. The 
entrance to his cell is still visible from below. 

W e passed a comfortable night, and got under way 
about 8 o’clock the next morning. On leaving Terraeraa, 
we entered upon the famous or rather infamous Pontine 
Marshes. This plain is eight or ten miles in width, and 
between twenty-five and thirty miles in length, resembling 
somewhat one of our western prairies. It has long 
been noted for its unhealtbiness, for its banditti, and for 
the numerous attempts that have been made to drain it. 
One great objection to travelling from Naples to Rome 
in the mail coach, which accomplishes the journey in 
thirty hours, is that it passes over these Pontine Marshes 
during the night, when the malaria or exhalations are 
more especially noxious. It is under cover of tbe night, 
too, that, here, as elsewhere, evil men do their deeds of 
darkness. For these reasons, and also that we might 
have the pleasure of seeing the country through which 
we were to pass, we chose to travel by vetture—a much 
slower coach. Nor did we for a moment regret our 
choice. We saw something every mile of the road to 
interest us agreeably or otherwise. The aspect of the 
country, the appearance of the inhabitants, their dwel¬ 
lings, and their labors tbroaghout the Neapolitan domi¬ 
nions, appeared to be the same as we had seen in the vici¬ 
nity of Naples. Baton coming to the Pontine Marshes, 
we saw, instead of cultivated fields and vineyards, exten¬ 
sive pastures, upon which were large herds of cattle and 
horses, and now and then buffaloes. These were tended 
by men and boys, often in dresses of sheepskin, with the 
wool on. Over these garments the Italian cloak of coarse 
brown or bine cloth was worn, surmounted by the steeple- 
crowned hat. This attire, though poor, was picturesque. 
And these shepherds, as they lay upon the hillocks, or 
sauntered about the pastures, followed by their dogs, 
often appeared to us as you have seen them in Italian 
paintings. 

Only occasionally did we see fields under cultivation, and 
therefore less frequently than in the Neapolitan dominions 
did we see women hoeing arid digging. The dwellings 
of the poor people who live upon the Pontine Marshes 
an! tbe Oampagna, unlike the stone, tomb-like structures 
of the Neapolitan peasantry, look like very steep hay¬ 
cocks. They appeared to be constructed of poles, 
covered with a thick thatching of hay. having only one! 
entrance for light and air—the door. You may imagine 
what amount of civilization people in such a condition 
can have attained. Iu complexion they resemble our 
Onondagas, and I suppose they are about as mueh im¬ 
proved. 

The road across the Pontine Marshes is straight, and 
elevated five or six feet above the ordinary level of the I 
plain. It is called Linea Pia, because rebuilt by Pope 
Pius YL, on the site of the ancient Appian Way. It is 
very smooth and hard, and lined on both sides by large 
elms, which give it the appearance of an aveoue of trees. 

About half way across this almost uninhabited road, 
there stand, not far from each other, three stone houses, 
one of which is the inn, aDd, as I have already intimated, 
the most wretched thing of the bind we have yet seen 
even in Italy. Here we stopped more than two hours, 
long enough for the place to engrave itself upon my 
memory. It is believed by maoy persons to be the site 
of Appii Forum, mentioned in the 28th chapter of Acts, 
as the place where some of the Christians of Rome came 
to meet St. Paul. We were willing so to regard it; and 
for that reason to take an interest in the place, which has 
10 other attractions. 

I should have told you that, for more than half the 
distance, the canal built by Augustus still runs along 
close by the side of the road. It is about 20 or 30 feet 
wide. We saw a number of freighted boats npon it, of 
from five to ten tons bnrthen ; and every ODe was drawn 
by men, because, I suppose, the tow-path is not in such 
condition that it can be traversed by beasts. 

Before 1 o’clock, we took our departure from Appii 
Forum, and, after twelve miles further drive upon the 
straight road, we left the Pontine Marshes, and came 
upon a higher, rolling country, that conld hardly be called 
hilly. We reached Velletri, our stopping place for the 
night, about half-past 4 o’clock, having ridden some miles 
over another portion of tbe Appian Way. We were 
there, 125 miles from Naples, and within 25 miles of 
Rome. It is a city of 12,000 inhabitants, once a place 
of considerable importance. As in other Italian cities, 
we found the houses high, and the streets very narrow’ 
aud filthy. But the scenery about the city is beautiful. 

A deep, broad intervale on the south reminded me of the 
valley of the Connecticut, as seen from Nortbamptor 
without the river. 

The next' morning, before 8, we were again on 
road, glowing with the expectation that we should Da3 
the dome of St. Peter’s in two hours, and be in Rome in 
six. Alter riding five or six miles on a good road, we 
came to the town of Geuzano. Here we left our coach, 
and walked about half a mile to see Lake Nemi, one of 
the most picturesque objects I ever beheld. It occupies 
what was once the crater of a volcano. It is very regular, 
of a broad, oval shape, about three miles in circumfer¬ 
ence. The surface of its water I thought to be 200 feet 
below the top of the surrounding shore; and everywhere 
the ascent is ent -into terraces that are highly cultivated. 

At the end, opposite to where we stood, there is a bright- 
looking village, with its church aud bell tower, that added 
much to the beauty of the picture. Our guide brought 
us round, a distance of a mile, to the top of the hill above 
the village, where we left the vetture, and through the 
grounds of a beautiful villa, belonging to some cardinal 
or duke. An avenue of grand old olive trees leads to the 
front entrance—trees so covered with knots and other 
distortions that should a painter copy them iuto a picture, 
you would say he must have misrepresented nature. I 
gathered many violets and anemonies that were nestling 
among their roots, aud thought of a number of dear ones 
in Syracuse, to whom I should have been most happy to 
present them. 

At Alba no, five miles further, we expected to catch 
the first sight of the most conspicuous object in the 
Eternal City. But there was a mistiness in the atmo¬ 
sphere that denied us that pleasure. And it was pot 
until we had gotten nearly half across the Oampagna that 
the dome of Et. Peter’s became visible to our searching 
eyes. 

Tbe Oampagna is an undulating plain that spreads on 
all sides around Rome, eight or ten miles wide on the 
south, and stretching off much farther in other directions. 
Owing to causes never fully ascertained, it has for hun¬ 
dreds of years been deemed a most unhealthy region. The 
general aspect of it is, therefore, almost as desolate as the 
Pontine Marshes. Not mnch of it is under cultivation. 
Sheep, cattle and horses, with their keepers, seem to be 
now sole tenants of this once productive aud populous! 
plain. All over it are seen ruins of villas, temples and 
tombs. More conspicuous than all are the long lines of 
aqueducts, stretching across the waste on their gigantic 
arches. “ Tliese ruins,” Murray well says, “appeal more 
powerfully to the imagination than any other antiquities 
of Rome.” The road over which we passed was the New 
Appion Way. It brought us by tbe Church of St. John 
Lateran, second only to St. Peter’s in its importance. Of 
this I shall speak in a future letter. 


convince the worthy guardians of the city 
notbiog contraband in our trunks, and passed on without 
farther molestation. We were temmhLlirectl^ythJ 


Coliseum and the Arch of Constantine, and through 
Forum of Trajan—that is iuto the midst or within sight 
of the principal ruins of old Rome. None of them were 
intelligible to us then ; but we have studied them jointly 
and severally since; and I may perhaps, hereafter, ven¬ 
ture the attempt to give you some account of these wi 
derful remains of the most illustrious city of antiquity 

We were brought through crooked, narrow, but clean 
streets, into the very heart of the new Rome ; and, after 
considerable parleying, were so fortunate as to get a lodge- 
ment, at 3 1-2 p. m„ in the Hotel de la Minerve, one of 
the best in the city. 

We had come in the midst of the Carnival, when tbe 
city is wont to be thronged with visitors, and were appre¬ 
hensive that we might not easily find a home. So we 
congratulated ourselves and each other that we had no 
more trouble, and set about preparing onrselves for our 
nrst dinner in Rome, and at a fashionable hotel. 

Yours truly, S. j. M. 


"CASA WAPPY.” 


household pride, 


Gem of onr hearth, ou 
Earth’s nndeflled I 
Could love have saved, thou badat no 
Our dear, sweet child! 

Humbly we bow to Fate’s decree; 

J -7 0 hoped that time should s 


died, 


Yet had w» 

Thee mourn for us, . . 

Casa Wappy! 

Methinks thou smil’st before me now, 

With glance of stealth; 

The hair thrown back from tby full brow 
In buoyant health; 

I see thine eyes’ deep violet light, 

Thy dimpled cheek carnalioned bright, 

Tby clasping arms, so round and white, 

Casa Wappy! 

Tby nursery shows thy pictured wall, 

Thy bat, thy bow. 

Thy cloak and bonnet, clnb and ball— 

But where art, thou ? 

A corner holds thy empty chair, 

Thy playthings idly scattered there 
But speak to us of our despair, 

Casa Wappy 1 

We mourn for thee, when blind, blank night 
The chamber tills; 

We pine for theo, when morn’s first light 
Reddens the hills; 

The fail, the mono, the stars, the sea, 

All, to the Wall flower and Sweet pea, 

Are changed—we saw the world through thee, 
Casa Wappy! 

’Tis so; bnt can it be (while flowers 
Revive again) 

Man’s doom, in death that, we and ours 
For aye remain ? 

0, can it be that o’er the grave 
The grass renewed shall yearly wave. 

Yet God forget our child to save, 

1 ia Wappy! 


It cannot be; for were il 
That man could die, 

Life were a mockery, thought were woe, 
And troth a lie; 

Heaven were a coinage of the brain. 
Religion frenzy, virtue vain. 

And all our hopes to meet in vain, 

Casa Wappy 1 


MUNGO PARK’S MOSS. 


of the great Swedish naturalist, Linnsens, 
found a common European moss growing on the walls of | 
Jerusalem; and onr friend, Dr. Horatius Bonar, brought 
mosses from the Holy Land, and from the Lands of the 
Bible, such as you may gather, if you know them, around 
Edinburgh, or on Hampstead Heath. These mosses, 
like Saxons, Beem to be wide spread ; and if they can find 
moisture, they grow, though not with equal luxuriance, in 
Scotland, in the Sonth of Italy, on the slope of the sunny 
hills of Palestine, and, as you will shortly read, even in 
the African desert, in one of the wayds, or valleys with a 
stream, or the traces of what is sometimes a stream, run¬ 
ning down it. Hasselqnist, the pupil of Linnaeus, believed 
that “ the hyssop that springeth ont of the wall ” was just 
the small gymnostomum he found in the crevices of the 
stones of these bulwarks of Jerusalem; and Solomon, who 
was wiser than any man that ever lived, and immeasur¬ 
ably wiser than any contemporary—who knew that water 
from a high source would rise to its level, though carried 
for miles (a fact not supposed to be known to tbe Greeks 
and Romans)—Solomon, who had zoological gardens, and 
obtained peacocks and monkeys from India—studied 
plants, from the lofty cedar of the immense Lebanon to, 
the “ wee little bit ” moss that sprang out of the walls ol 
his garden. 01 the knowledge, that died with the wisest 
man, who is there that can judge ? 

These mosses are, though little, magnificently and muni¬ 
ficently beautiful. Examine one with a magnifying glass, 
or, better still, put under your microscope a leaf or tbe 
mouth of the cap, forming what you may call tbe seed- 
vessel of these plants, and you will be astonished at their 
wondrous elegance and marvellous structure. The diver¬ 
sity of the different kinds is very great; for their Creator 
bas mutle them different; and' these mosses, with their 
netted leaves, with their v&sels and curious peristome, as 
they call the fringed, or toothed, or simple parts which 
surround the mouth—these mosses, with their calyptra or 
cap, like an extinguisher, do mauifest his glory, just as is 
done by tbe creatures of the field or the stars in the milky- 
way—that zone of worlds, shot like sand through space. 
There are some men who study mosses and love tf3 gather I 
them. ^ The writers know a young man who once spent 
hours in the winter, when a student at college, writing out 
the character of mosses from books in the university 
library. He got up at five o’clock, and had to retreat to 
bed about seven to get warm, to be ready for his studies. 

It is an engrossing pursuit, you see. 

Among collectors of mosses, there was one Scotchman,! 
named James Dickson, who came to London, the all- 
devouring metropolis and colony of talent, whether in 
baking or in gardening, in art, science or literature, and 
to which tbe beottishman resorts often in early life, mnch 
as the Frenchman does to Paris, in quest of remunerative 
employment, or the natives of Russia to St. Petersburg. 

Hickson showed Dr. Neill, once on a time, the Saxi - 1 
\ haga opposilifolio from Scotland’s mountains, in bloom 
i the plant which cheered Sir Edward Parey and Lieutenant 
(now Admiral) Sir James Clark Ross and Captain Penny, 
m their Arctic residence. Well, DicksoD, we have heard 
“-a working in the garden early one December morning 

1(97, when it was almost dark; Muntro Park, tfm 
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Hath ail Its beauty given; 

Who in this atmosphere of death, 
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I u V 7 T -- was almost dark; Mungo Park, the 
celebrated African traveller, and who was Dickson’s 
brother-in-law, had just arrived from his first African tra¬ 
vels, and had sought his relative. Park was himself a 
naturalist, having described in the “ LinDsean Transac¬ 
tions’’some new fish he had got in the Sumatran andi r . r ■„ . 
J avanese seas, when a surgeon on board the Worcester -‘ 8 
East Indiaman, to which Sir Joseph Banks had got him 
appointed after his introduction to him by Dickson. 

j Dickson at work in the old Museum gardes, 

and, if I am not mistaken, it was on that very occasion 
he brought Dickson the moss which has become histori¬ 
cal. Doubtless Park had been well directed by his bro- 
ther-iu-luw to look after cryptogams; and though much he 
had lost, when robbed in Africa, as every reader of his 
narrative now knows, yet Mungo Park still retained speci¬ 
mens of the lovely little Eicranum or Fissidens bryoides; 
and the following letter to the writer of this paper, from 
the administrative Director of the Botanical Garden at, 

Kew, explains how yon D g Mr. Hooker, now the truiy 
eminent Sir William Jackson Hooker, ascertained that 
this was “ the moss which engaged Mungo Park’s atten¬ 
tion so ranch in Africa as to revive his drooping spirits 
when sinking under fatigue.” Tbe letter is dated 
“ Hojal Gardens, Kew, March 6, 1854,” and is as fol- 
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“ My dear Sir : The story of Mungo Park’ 
pretty mueh as I have related it in the British Flora. In 


my younger days I used frequently to call upon Mr. 
Dickson, the great cryptogamist, and brother-in-law of 
Mungo Park. He one day charmed me by showing me 
a little paper containiug the identical specimens of the 
moss which revived the droepiug spirits of Mungo Park, 
when sinking under anxiety and fatigue; and he liberally 
shared the specimens with me. They are now in my her¬ 
barium. I should add, that they are that variety, or, as 
some consider it, sjiecies, which often goes by the mime of 
Fissidens exilts, the variety of bryoides in my Flora. 

“ Most truly, my dear sir, yours, 

“ W. J. Hooker.” 

Dickson, I need hardly say, received the specimens 
direct from Mungo Park. And now for our traveller. 
He was robbed by banditti on the 25th of August, 1796, 
when ou bis road from Kooma to Sebidooloo, and was 
stripped of everything. ‘'After they were gone,” he says, 
“ I sat for some time looking around jme with amazement 
and terror. Whichever way I turned, nothing appeared 
but danger aud difficulty. I saw myself iu the midst of I 
a vast wilderness, in the depth of tbe ramy season, naked 
and alone ; surrounded by savage animals and men still 
more savage. I was five hundred miles from the nearest 
European settlement. All these circumstances crowded 
at once on my recollection, and 1 confess that my spirits I 
began to fail me. I considered my fate as certain, and 
that 1 had no alternative but to lay down und perish. 
The influence of religion, however, aided and supported 
me. 1 reflected that no human prndeuce or foresight could i 
possibly have averted my present sufferings. I was in- 
deed a stranger in a strauge land, yet I was still under 
the protecting eye of that Providence, who has conde¬ 
scended to call himself the stranger’s Friend. At this 
moment, painful as my reflections were, the extraordinary 
beauty of a small moss, in fructification, irresistibly caught 
my eye. I meution this to show from what, trifling cir¬ 
cumstances tbe mind will sometimes derive consolation ; 
for, though the whole plant was not larger than the top j 
ot one of my fragers, I conld not contemplate tbe delicate 
conformation of its roots, leuves aud capsula without 
admiration. Gan that Being (thought 1) who planted, 
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descriptions, bf tbe best materials and workmna 
Leather EnamelledBags 


'tHCK-T W . 1 MATTSON, T‘rnnk'Manntae^ p!li: 

130 M arketstreet, S. W. cor.*th, rni_- 

of SALAMANDER SAf 


^ LARGE assortment 
" dpkia. 


EVANSiWATSON,th»».. u ..- , ~- callbeierep*— * 

,_ 72N . Fourth^!: 


litedequalto* 

KWkCulforpas: 


i, 26 South Fon^^,. 

‘•sii?; 


N. B. Sole Agent 
and Door Locks. * 
lcluded. 


QIGN of the MAMMOTH PEN No. 7 fJ-Jj^statt^A 

O (2ddoor below Areh), Pliila., vrlrelMateMA ne0 »I J* , 
Blank Books, Ac., which we will sell Yd NoteP*F e ?A„“"f 

English, French and AmericanOap J-etterano « rjptw » , f; 


JauTfiney^' ersofeve^f^s^S 

Pens, Ink and Drawing^ 


Cups Paper Weights, plain and fancy Pen-IMW*^ W'J.’follii**, 

h Blank Books, to order of 

10 THOSE WHO ARE UNWILLIIlG^TO SD frr >*w r 
SLAVERY.—During the last twelve yea d cherry 


_L SLAVERY.—During the last twelve £ an d Cherry 

(Skis has been kept at the N. W. corner to avori^ tio s , 

” ifcSrir& scarcely be S^UinoBr ^y 


ave labor cotton, so( 


those who are willing to make a sacnflce.Jf iB tin’ 

couvictions on the latter subject,, lend tu t bJ „ 

against slavery? This is the 

city. Much care ia taken to beep grtrit.feco to 

CeiTees, Teas, Cocoa, Chocolate, Bice, : Spice’s,» loff as he 


. s, Cocoa, Chocolate, u aS JO w ~ 

‘ Dry Goods. The proprietor ai ms to e prices co 

• •’ ’ • With double DiepatrouB^^ old Rg hl . 


I Watered, and brought Iu peri't in Ibis ubscurc purt 
Near this we entered the city through the St, John’s of the world, a thing whicteappears of so small import-. 
Gate, jast within which is a palace and custom house, ance, look with unconcern upon the situation and sufler- 


natored persons, such as our party of course were, may I We gave up onr passports, paid a doliar and a half" to | fags ofcreatures ”formS"*after i his ownlm^TTOrelynotlj 



